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BIRTH. 
On the 80th ult., at The Grange House, Edinburgh, the wife of Whaley 


B. Nutt, Bxq., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


On the 28rd ult., at Norwood-grove, Liverpool, in his 49th year, William 
Norris, barrister-at-law (late of 'he Sycamores, Anfield-road, Liverpool). 
On the 4th inst., at his residence, 20, High-street, Camden Town. Henry 


Travis, M.D., aged 77, after a long and painful illness. 


On Dee. 18 last, at St. Catharine’s 


Deeply regretted. 
Hall, Blackgang, I.W., Colonel John- 


ston Hamilton, late of the Madras Army, in the 89th year of his age, 

On the 24th ult., at Malaga, Spain, George Hodgson, merchant, of that 
place, son of the late Jererniah Hodgson, Ksq., Registrar of the Court of 
Lankruptey, London, in his 72nd year. 

*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Hive Shillings for each announcement, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB. 16. 


Sunpay, Fes. 10. 

Septuagesima. 

Mar of the Queen, 1810, 

Morning Lessons: Gen. i. and ii, 1—4; 
Rey. xxi. 1—9. Evening Lessons : 
Gen, ii, 4, or Job xxxviii.; Rey. 
xxi. 9—xxii, 6. 


St. Paul's Cathedral, 10.30 a.m., 
Rev. Prebendary Kempe; 3.15 
pm., Bishop Viers Ciaughton; 


7 pan., Dr. Goulbourn, Dean of 
Norwich, 


Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m., the 


Bishop of Sydney, Dr. Barry; 3 
p.m. 
Bt. James's, noon, Rev. E. W. 
Kempe. 


Whitehall, 11 a.m. and $ p.m., Rev. 
R, Appleton. i 
Savoy, 11,30 a.m,, Rev. Henry White, 

the Chaplain; 7 p.m., Rev, Pre- 
bendary Stanley Leathes. 
Monpay, Fes. 11, 
Full moon, 4.48 a.m. 


ety of Arts, Cantor Lecture, 

8 p.m., Mr. I. Bolas on Photo- 
Mechanical Printing. 

London Institution, 5 p.m., Pro- 
fessor Ruskin on the Storm-Cloud 
of the Nineteenth Century (repe- 
tition). 

Geographical Society, 8.30 p.m., 
General Sir F. J. Goldsmid and 
Mr. D. Morgan on the Congo. 

Turspay, Fes, 12, 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Mr. A. 
Geikie on the Origin of the Scenery 
of the British Isles. 

Civil Engineers’ Institution, 8 p.m, 
Gresham Lectures, 6 p.m., Dr. Symes 
Thompson on Physic (four days), 
Horticultural Society, anniversary, 

3 p.m. 

Photographie Society, anniversary, 8. 

loyal Colonial Institute, St. James’s 


Anthropological Institute, 8 p.m. 

Civil Engineers’ Institution, 8 p.m., 
discussion on Speed on Canals, 

Anthropological Institute, 8 p.m., 
papers by Mr, J. H. Parker, Dr, 
G, B. Barron, Miss A. W. Buck- 
land, and Mr. J. ‘I, Young. 


Wepyespay, Fre. 13, 

Literary Fund, 3 p.m, 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, 7 pm., Mr, A, Myall on 
Machine Tools. 

Microscopical Society, anniversary, 
8pm, 

Graphic Society, 8 p.m, 


British Orphan Asylum, Slough, 
annual festival, Freemasons’ 
‘Tavern. 


Tnunspay, Fer, 14. 

St. Valentine’s Day, 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor 
VPauer on the History of the Music 
for the Pianoforte, &e. 

Royal Society, 4.30 p.m, 

Antiquaries’ Society, 8.30 p.m, 

Mathematical Society, 8 p.m. 

Royal Academy, 8 p.m., Mr. R. 8, 
Poole on Ancient Egyptian Archi- 
tecture. 

Telegraph Engineers’ Society, 8 p.m., 
paper by Messrs. R, EK, Crompton 
und G. Kapp. 

London Institution, 7 p.m., Mr. F, 
Gale on Modern English Sports. 

Fripay, Fes. 15. 

Society for Propagation of the 

Gospel, 2 p.m. 

Geological Society, anniversary,1 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 8 p.m.; Professor 

T. Thorpe on the Chemical Work 

of Wohler, 9 p.m. 

United Service Institution, 3 p.m., 

Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Hamilton on 

our Field Telegraph, &c, 

Philological Society, 8 p.m, 

Architectural Association, 7.30 p.m, 

Sarurpay, Fes, 16. 


Banqueting Hall, 8 p.m., Mr. R. 
M. Smith on the Australasian 
Dominion. 


Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor 
H. Morley on Life and Literature 
under Charles I, 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 


KEW OBSERVATORY OF 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6" N.; Long. 0° 18’ 47' 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 
“W. Height above Sea, 34 feet, 
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The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 


above days, in order, at ten o’clock a.m. : 


Barometer (in inches) corrected .. 
Temperature of Air on . . 
‘Temperature of Myaporation.. 

Direction of Wind 5 . 


43° 
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TIMES 


OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON 


BRIDGE 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 16, 1884, 


Sunday. Monday. | Tuesday. 


Wednesday.) Thursday. 


Friday. | Saturday. 
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B RIGHTON.—TPrequent Trains 


from Victoria and 


London Bridge. 


Also Trains in connection from Kensingt 


«on and Liverpool-street, 


Keturn ‘Vickets, London to Leen Bae Dore Ee DEC are Weekly, Fortnightly, 


and Monthly Tickets at cheap rates, available to travel by al 


and Brighton. 


‘Trains between London 


Cheap First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday, from Victoria, 10,0 a.m. 


Fare, 123. 6d., including Pullman Car. 


Cheap Halt-Guinea First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday, from 


Victoria and London Bridge, admitting to t! 


he Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 


Cheap First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, from Victoria at 10.45 a.m. 


and 12.50 p.m. 


Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton, 
aiironsh bookings to Brighton trom principal Stations on the Railways in the 


Northern and Midiand Districts. 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. — Via 
NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 


Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays 


All Services Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 


Class, from Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. Fares—Single, 33s., 24s,, 


lis. ; Return, 65s., 39s., 30s. 


Powerful Paddle Steamers, with excellent Cabins, &c, 

Trains run alongside steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. i i 

SUUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, é&c.—Tourists’ Tickets are 
issued ¢nabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest. 


pestis and 


Company's West-End General Offices, 


every information 


at the Brighton 


28. Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 


Hotel Buildings, ‘Trafalgar-square; City Office, Hay’s Agency, Cornhill; Cook's, 
Ludgate-circus; also at the Victoria and London at Stations, 


(By order) 


. P. Knicut, General Manager. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


CHANGE OF THE MUSI 


OORE and BUR 


A 


at LIGHT; MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, ar 


CAL PORTION OF THE 
GESS MINSTRELS 


ENTERTAINMENT. The New Programme will be given EVERY NIGHT’ 


id SALTURDAY, at THREE and EIGHT, 


Tickets and places can now be secured a month in advance at Austin’s Office, 
St. James's Hall, daily from 9,30 till Seven. No fees for booking; no charge for 


programmes, 


\ 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, 


8ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM-PLACE.—Managers, Messrs. Alfred Reed 


and Comey Grain.—A MOSS ROSE RENT, hy Arthur Law, Music by Alfred J. 
Caldicott ; after which Mr. aes Grain’s Musical Sketch (ast a geen OF 
MASTER TOMMY'S SCHOOL, oncluding with A WATER CURE, by Arnold 
Felix; Music by George Gear (last representations). Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at 8; Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 3. Stalls, 5s. and 3s. Admission, 2s. and 1's, 


HE PRINCE'S THEATRE, Coventry-strect, W. 


LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY. Proprietor and eet Mr. Edgar Bruce, 

OPEN EVERY EVENING with THE PALACE OF TRUTH, by W.8. Gilbert. Pre- 
ceded by Sydney Grundy’s one-act Comedy, IN HONOUR BOUND. Mesdames 
Lingard, Florence Marryat, Helen Matthews, Tilbury, Arnold, and Sophie Eyre; 

. Messrs. Edgar Bruce, Kyrie Bellew, H. Beerbohm Tree, John Maclean, George 'emple, 
Braggington, and G. W. Anson. Doors open at Half past Seven, IN HONOUR 
BOUND, at Hight. PALACH OF TRUTH, at a Quarter to Nine. PrivateBoxes, £2 2s. 
and £3 38.; Stalls, 10s. Gd.; Balcony Stalls, 7s. Gd.; Balcony, 6s.; First Circle (numbered 
and reserved—bonnets allowed), 48.; Pit, armed and cushioned, 2s. 6d.; Gallery. 18, 
MORNING PERFORMANCES of THE PALACE OF TRUTH, SATURDAYS, FEB,9 
and 16, at 2.45. Dovrs open 2.15. Box Office at the Theatre open daily from Eleven to 
Five. No feesor gratuities, ‘Telephone 3700, 


MONTE CARLO.—THEATRICAL SEASON, 1884. 


The following are the arrangements :— 
ITALIAN OPERAS, 
Jin, 10 to Mareh 15, 
The following Operas will be given as 


IL BALLO IN MASCHERA, ‘AUST, 
FRA DIAVOLO, RIGOLETTO, 
IL TROVATORE, AIDA. 


PRINCIPAL ARTISTES: i 

Mesdames Fides Devries, Messieurs Pandolphine, 

A Salla, x»  Bouhy, 

$7 Novelli, ie Vergnet, 
Monsieur Mierzwinski, ai Castelmary. 
The interval of these representations will be interspersed by several 

sea GRAND CONCERTS, 
at the termination of which another series of OPRRETTES will be produced 
between March 15 and April 15. 


TIR AUX PIGEONS.—PROGRAMME OF BI-WEEKLY MATCHES, 
Monday, Feb.11 ., Prix Roberts. 
Vriday Paul Suits Prix Hoopwood, 
» IB a. Prix Lafond. 
99; Prix Wsterhazy. 
anna Prix dn Comité, 
3s 29 Prix Camaner, 
2 _ Mar, 3 - Prix de Mars. 
N.B.—The Prizes in the foregoing consist of Works of Art, added to a Poule of 


f, each. 
GRAND PRIX DE CLOTURE. 
Neches, March 5, A Work of Art, and 3000f,, Twelve Pigeons; of which Six at 
25 métres, 
Thursduy, March 6, A Work of Art, and 3000f.; Six Pigeons, at 26 métres. 


A, ILonDIN. 


[HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORIS Last Great PICTURE, 


completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 


85, New Bond-street, with his other great pictures. Ten to Six Daily. 1s. 


ANNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 
creat Work is now ON VIEW, together with Commendatore CISERI’S Picture 


of CHRIST BORNE TO THE TOMB, and other important works, at the GAL- 
LERIES, 168, New Bond-street. Ten to Six. Admission, is. 


NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS, 

Piccadilly.—FIRST EXHIBITION NOW OPENED, from Ten a.m, to Six p.m, 

Galleries Iuminated on dark days and after 'l'hree p.m. every day. Admission, 18.3 
lilustrated Catalogue, 1s. 


Now ready, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 


OL. 838 ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Price 20s. ; in Paper Covers, 15s. 
CASES, for binding above 05 ae ts «» 28. 6d, each, 
PORTFOLIOS, for Six Months’ Numbers ... ene 48, OG ing 
READING-CASKH, for holding a single Number ... 2s. 6d, 39 


198, Strand, W.C. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1884. 


The Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on 
Tuesday is of the regulation pattern. It has about it an 
air of genteel unreality which is really not very objection- 
able after the daily political conflicts we have lately wit- 
nessed. The cold douche of that sententious document, 
though its effects may be only momentary, is an agree- 
able relief from a rhetorical deluge. Before issue is joined 
at Westminster, which can hardly fail to have momentous 
results, her Majesty’s Ministers invite Parliament to a 
review of prosaic facts, which at least indicate the far- 
reaching responsibilities of the British Empire. During 
the recent turmoil at home we have all forgotten 
the negotiations with Portugal relative to the Congo 
River, the ‘special incidents in Madagascar,” which, we 
are told, have not impaired ‘‘the cordial relations” 
between France and England, the resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations with Mexico, and the commercial treaties 
that our Foreign Office is negotiating with Turkey, 
Spain, Japan, and even Corea, the geographical position 
of which is probably unknown to the majority of English- 
men. These references show that Lord Granville, though 
silent, has not been idle. When we come to the para- 
graphs about Egypt and South Africa, we are in the 
region of burning questions. In four short para- 
graphs the Royal Speech skilfully condenses a sketch 
of events that have destroyed the authority of the 
Khedive in the Soudan, suspended the departure of the 
British troops from the valley of the Nile, and led the 
Government to send out General Gordon. That dis- 
tinguished officer is to ‘‘report’””? on the best means of 
evacuating the region south of Upper Egypt, and is “ per- 
mitted to act in the execution of the measure”—a 
singularly obscure phrase, not as yet fully explained. 
From the bald paragraphs relative to South Africa we 
gather that the negotiations with the Transvaal delegates 
are not concluded, though they do not discourage the 
expectation of ‘‘a favourable issue,” that Zululand still 
remains unsettled, and that direct Imperial authority over 
Basutoland is to be forthwith resumed. 


The imposing domestic programme of her Majesty’s 
Ministers seems to have been framed with some arriére 
pensée, or in the innocent supposition that we are about to 
return to the halcyon era, when Parliament met chiefly 
for the ‘‘ dispatch of business.’’? No one could doubt that 
a measure for ‘the enlargement of the occupation fran- 
chise in Parliamentary elections throughout the United 
Kingdom” would be introduced ; but the phraseology of 
the Queen’s Speech implies that it will include Ireland— 
as to which the Opposition will join issue—and that it 
will be presented ‘at once.” It may safely be pre- 
dicted that many days of weary debate will have to 
be faced ere Mr. Gladstone finds an opportunity to 
present his Franchise Bill. Next in order is the 
scheme for ‘‘the extension and the reform of local 
government”—a gigantic undertaking, which alone 
would occupy a whole Session. In this proposal is to be 
included a provision for local option in respect to the 
regulation of the liquor traffic. A third first-class measure 
figures in the Speech from the Throne—the bill ‘for the 
extension of Municipal Government to the whole Metro- 
polis,’ which the Lord Mayor threatens: to fight line 
by line; and other proposals in the same direction 
must depend upon -the progress made with “weighty 
business already set forth.” Then follows a list of 
minor but not unimportant reforms relating to Merchant 
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Shipping, the Railway Commission, the Repression of 
Corrupt Practices at Municipal Elections, the Improve- 
ment of Scottish Business, the’ Promotion of Education 
and Sunday Closing in Ireland, and the reform of Inter- 
mediate Education in Wales. This array of measures is 
suggestive rather of the near approach of a general 
election than of the work of a single Session. Even if a 
dissolution should not supervene, we may safely assume 
one-half at least of this extended programme will not be 
realised before the close of the Session. 


The debate on the Address in the Upper House was 
brief and singularly languid. Lord Salisbury was the only 
speaker on the Opposition side, and his criticism was 
chiefly limited to the Egyptian policy of the Government. 
In the House of Commons a dramatic contretemps occurred 
for which no one was prepared. It is ordained that there 
is to be a succession of amendments to the Address, 
several of which will be moved by Irish members, who 
propose to occupy several evenings in discussing their 
grievances against the Dublin Executive. The somewhat 
premature amendment of Mr. Bourke, censuring the Go- 
vernment for their vacillating policy in Egypt, had prece- 
dence, and, after the speeches of themoverand seconder of the 
Address, the right hon. gentleman formulated his charges 
in an argumentative speech. Most of his friends were 
absent, the attendance was extremely thin, and, owing to 
some misunderstanding, Sir Charles Dilke, who had been 
told off to reply, was away at the time. Subsequently the 
amendment was rejected by a majority of fifty-five, in a 
House of only ninety-seven. The subject is to be renewed 
on the bringing up of the report; indeed, the many 
problems involved in our presence in Egypt are certain to 
be amply discussed during the Session. 


It is probable that the collapse of Mr. Bourke’s 
amendment was in a great measure due to the collapse of 
Baker Pasha’s relieving force on its way to the relief of 
Tokar. A paralysis of speech might well seize Parlia- 
mentary orators on what may be called an academic 
question when the startling news was being eagerly dis- 
cussed in the lobbies to the effect that, a few miles from 
Trinkitat on the coast below Souakim, whence the for- 
ward movement was made, the cowardly Egyptian 
troops under that gallant officer had at once taken 
to flight on being attacked by Osman Digna, “the well- 
known slave-dealer.” A loss of two thousand in killed 
and wounded, together with baggage and camels, and, 
the bare escape of the remnant to the shelter of the ships 
of war in the bay, is a disaster too complete to be repaired. 
Except the remaining and jeopardised garrisons scattered 
over the Soudan—part of the force at-Sinkat having been 
massacred in an attempt to break out—the Khedive may be 
said to have no available army. The effect which this 
disaster will have upon the mission of General Gordon— 
now, itis to be hoped, approaching Berber after his journey 
across the desert—is a matter of painful anxiety, for it will 
not be long before the tidings of the disaster on the coast 
will reach Khartoum. One thing is certain. The British 
Government by thrusting aside the Khedive and his 
advisers accepted and should have promptly recognised 
their responsibilities. Our relations with Egypt for some 
weeks past have been singularly complicated, and there 
has been an indecision on the part of her Majesty’s 
Ministers that needs explanation. Unless they do their 
utmost to set matters right in the Soudan, and to support 
General Gordon, disaster will certainly overtake them and 
the party they represent. 


The obituary of the past week has been unusually 
noteworthy. Death has called away M. Rouher, who for 
a long series of years was the right hand of Napoleon III.; 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, whose impressive eloquence was 
one of the chief agencies in preparing the way for the 
abolition of slavery in the United States; and, among 
ourselves, the venerable Sir John Byles, a retired Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and Mr. Abraham Hayward, 
the brilliant essayist and the most fascinating of guests 
‘‘ata hundred dinner tables” for a generation past. More 
than all the rest, M. Rouher had outlived his reputation. 
During the greater part of the Imperial régime he played 
a part that obtained for him the title of Vice-Emperor. 
Although one of the unscrupulous band of Bonapartist 
conspirators that concocted the Coup d’Ltat of 1851, which 
in one night destroyed the liberties of the French people, 
M. Rouher held aloof from the intrigues and corrupt 
practices of the clique of parvenus that beset the throne, 
and strove tomakethe Second Empire respectable in the eyes 
of foreign nations. Mainly through his paramount influence 
in support of Mr. Cobden, though against popular feeling, 
the Treaty of Commerce was concluded, which for many 
yearsincreased theintercourse between Franceand England. 
Even after the overthrow at Sedan he did not despair of 
the Bonapartist cause, but the tragical death of the Prince 
Imperial in Zululand finally extinguished his hopes, and 
induced him to retire into private life. The decease of this 
once omnipotent Minister has caused hardly a ripple on the 
surface of French society. With Prince Napoleon as its 
representative, Bonapartism has become effete, and nothing 
but the blunders of the Republican leaders will ever call it 
back to life. Under any circumstances, the Comte de Paris 
would be more acceptable to the French people than any 
scion of a family that has so humiliated their country. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 
“Democritus, as he is described by Hippocrates and Laertius, 
was a little wearish old man,’”’ very melancholy by nature. He 
lived in a garden in the suburbs of Abdera (the foolishest city 
of Thrace), ‘‘ wholly betaking himself to his studies, and a 
private life; saving that sometimes he would walk down to 
the haven and laugh heartily at such ridiculous objects which 
there he saw.’’? He was doctus sermones utriusque lingue; a 
general scholar, agreat student; “‘had writ of every subject ; 
a manof an excellent wit, profound conceit.’’? He settled at 
Abdera, (gand was sent for thither to be their law-maker, 
recorder, or town clerk, as some will.’? Such a one was 
Democritus. Nature does not always break the die in which 
she moulds scholars and wits. She has not repeated Sheridan ; 
she has not repeated Rabelais (Sterne is a spurious copy of a 
grand original) ; but she has twice repeated Democritus—once 
in Burton, the author of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ;’’ and 
again in Mr. Abraham Hayward, Q.C., who, at the age of 
eighty-two, has just died. 


Something was there, also, in the ‘‘ little wearish old man,”’ 
whose ‘‘ garden in the suburbs ’’ was represented by chambers 
in St. James’s-street, and whose legal status was not that 
of recorder or town clerk, but of a Queen’s Counsel, that 
reminded you of St. Evremond, as he lives in his  cor- 
respondence with the Duchesse de Mazarin, and of Swift's 
Darteneuf, ‘‘the man who knew everybody.’’ And there 
was certainly much in Mr. Abraham Hayward to remind 
you of what you had read about Fontenelle, the philosopher 
and poet, of wit so subtle, that when Madame d’Argenton, 
mother of the Grand Prior of France, happened, at the 
Regent Orleans’ supper table, to utter an exceptionally good 
don mot she exclaimed, in a tone of disappointment. ‘‘ Ah! 
Fontenelle, why art thou not here ?”’ 


Mr. Hayward belonged by temperament and culture to 
France, and to the eighteenth century—to the epoch when the 
great ladies were as learned and witty as the poets and 
philosophers who crowded their saloons, and when such slight 
defects as hatred and envy, malice and uncharitableness were 
veiled under the most unruffled amenity and the most 
exquisite politeness. I don’t say that Mr. Hayward was either 
spiteful or envious, or uncharitable. But he lived in Abdera 
writ very large indeed; and ‘‘ sometimes he would walk down 
to the haven to laugh heartily at such ridiculous objects which 
there hesaw.’’? ‘There is plenty to laugh atin Abdera writ large; 
and Mr. Abraham Hayward, Q.C., had been laughing sous cape 
in the haven of London Society for more than sixty years. 


I can see now the “‘little wearish old man”’ sitting by 
preference on the lowest chair or settee that he could find in 
the drawing-room, and, in the quietest of voices, enchanting 
the company with his marvellous stores of story and anecdote. 
I never heard Macaulay talk; I never heard Sydney Smith, of 
whom M. Guizot said, in 1839, that the company laughed 
while he was speaking, after he had spoken, and before he spoke. 
But what a trio Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and Hayward must 
lave made at a London dinner table forty years syne ! 


Old enough to haveknown Byron, Moore, Campbell, Southey, 
Bowles, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Hay- 
wardseemsto havehadyet another singularly distinguished lite- 
rary and philosophic acquaintance. Hemust haveknown Jeremy 
Bentham. He must have been on terms of some intimacy with 
a man who was born only three years after the rebellion of 

1745. At Brighton, last summer, I picked up an odd volume 

(and, to my mortification, I have since mislaid it) of ‘‘La 
Revue de Paris,’’ published a little more than fifty years ago ; 
and therein I found an article entitled ‘‘ Un Diner chez Jeremy 
Bentham,’ written by some German savant, whose name, as I 
failed to note it at the time, has wholly escaped me. 


The savant had paid a visit to London; and one morning 
there walked into his room ‘*M. Abraham Hayward, traducteur 
du ‘Faust’ de Goethe,’’ who was the bearer of an invitation 
to the learned Teuton to dine with Jeremy Bentham at his 
housein Queen-square Place, Westminster. The savant accepted 
the invite; but, pleading his strangeness to London and his 
ignorance ofits topography, asked his visitor if he would be so 
kind, on the day and at the hour appointed, to call on him and 
conduct him to Mr. Bentham’s residence. This Mr. Hayward 
did; but on arriving at the house of the sage in Queen-square 
Place, the translator of ‘Faust’? shook the savané by the 
hand, and bade him farewell. ‘‘ Yousec,’’ he added, observing 
the lookof astonishment in the foreign gentleman’scountenance, 
“Mr. Bentham didnot ask me to dinner. Ze only told me to ask 
vou.’? A philosopher indeed, to have disciples so docile. 


The dinner (it must have taken place about 1831, Bentham 
died in 1832) must have been curiously interesting. There were 
not more than four guests, including the philosopher’s secretary. 
The banqueting-hall was Bentham’s library, at one end of 
which was a high platform reached by a flight of steps; and 
on this platform—I hope it had a railing—dinner was served. 
The subsequent conversation was wonderful. If I can find the 
odd volume of the ‘‘ Revue de Paris’’ I will make a magazine 
article some day out of that philosophic dinner in Queen- 
square Place, Westminster. 


A correspondent writes from Guernsey, in Spanish: ‘‘ Muy 
Sefior mio. Veo en el ultimo discurso de Don Josef Chamber- 
lain a Birmingham la palabra ‘jerrymander’;” and he con- 
tinues, always in Castilian, to express his inability to discover, 
by means of the English dictionaries accessible to him, what 
“‘jerrymander,’’ or ‘ jerrymandering,’? may mean. I have 
looked into ‘The Slang Dictionary”? (Chatto and Windus), 
aud find ‘ jerry-go-nimble,’’ “ Jerry Lynch,” ‘‘ jerry shop,” 
and ‘“ Jerry Sneak’? (why is ‘‘ jerry-building”’ omitted ?), but 
T cannot find ‘ jerrymander.’? Nor is it in Professor Scheele 

_ de Vere’s “‘ Americanisms.’’ To be sure, I have only the 1872 
edition of ‘Phe English of the New World,’ and since that 
period some additional hundreds of slang words may have 


been imported into transatlantic speech. Perhaps, after all, 
‘‘jerrymander’’ may be one of the flowers of the ‘‘ Caucusian” 
language. 


“Ride ’? versus ‘‘ drive.”? All that I can say to ‘An Irish- 
woman’? (and that is said in mere courtesy, since she does not 
favour me with her name) who writes me a note covering four 
pages, defiant of all dictionaries, and maintaining that one 
cannot ‘ride’? in a hansom, is to inform her that “ride”? is 
not derived from ‘‘bestride,’? and does not express the act of 
bestriding (Noah's ark rode on the waters, but that celebrated 
craft scarcely had two legs), and that the root of ‘‘ride”’ is 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ridan.’’ ‘‘ Road,’ ‘ raid,” and ‘‘ ready”? 
are from the same stem. On the other hand, ‘“‘An English- 
man’ (Bath), who does give his name, is, I cannot help 
thinking, prematurely exultant over my North British cor- 
respondent’s mistake, when he says that it was a Scotch 
tobacconist who, having made a fortune, set up his carriage, 
and as a motto for the panels thereof adopted ‘‘ Quid Rides’ f 
Was not the fortunate and witty tobacconist a Dublin trades- 
man? Of course I may be wrong; but such is my impression. 


There would appear to have been strange ‘‘ goings on’’ on 
the beach near Rottingdean lately. Abundant wreckage, 
supposed to be from the ill-fated steam-ship Simla, had been 
cast up on the shore between Blackrock and Seaford, and the 
beach on Thursday and Friday last week was strewn with 
miscellaneous débris, including casks of sherry and barrels of 
Burton ale. There were not enough Coast Guardsmen about to 
keep order ; and a number of rough men and boys contrived to 
broach the casks, and swill wine and beer until they became 
helplessly intoxicated. One man who was left in a tipsy sleep 
under an oat-stack, where he remained all night, has since died 
from the effects of alcohol and exposure. 


The occurrence is a sufficiently shocking one, no doubt, 
and it has been extensively placarded in the contents-Dbills of 
the newspapers as ‘‘ Humiliuting Spectacle,’ ‘* Disgusting 
Orgies,’’ ‘‘ Horrible Scenes at a Wreck,’’ and so forth. It is 
all that, and more; but similar outbreaks of lawlessness have 
happened before now, and [ am afraid that they will happen 
again so long as there are ignorant and greedy people in the 
world. The Rottingdean escapade, looked at in its very 
worst aspect, was but a feeble imitation of the appalling 
scenes which took place in London during the ‘‘No Popery 
Riots”? of 1780, when the mob broke into the vaults of Mr. 
Langdale, a Catholic distiller, on Holborn-hill; set the spirit- 
casks abroach; got as drunk as Circe’s swine; and their 
accomplices above stairs, having set the premises on fire, 
perished by scores in the flames. 


There was another debauch of the same kind, at Bristol, 
during the ‘‘ Reform”’ riots of 1831. The populace stormed 
the Mansion House; wrecked the cellars; drank, wasted, or 
stole one hundred dozen of wines of the finest quality (the next 
day wine was being sold in the street at twopence a bottle) ; 
and, the Mansion House having been set ablaze, many of the 
topers were burned alive. Notwithstanding the scandalous 
scene at Blackrock, I cannot believe that outrages such as 
those which disgraced London in 1780 and Bristol in 1831 
would be possible nowadays. 


I cannot believe it, after reading a modest little pamphlet 
called ‘‘ Down in the Depths of Outcast London: Being Vacts 
not recorded in the ‘ Bitter Cry’’’ (Seeley, Jackson,. and 
Halliday), which has just been issued by the committee of the 
London City Mission. This small tome is full of most com- 
fortable and hopefulinformation, quietly and clearly conveyed; 
and I recommend it to the notice of all public persons who are 
in the habit of ‘ orating ”’ against intemperance, and whose 
oratory occasionally induces in my mind the impression that 
they think that three fourths of the population of the metro- 
polis get tipsy six daysa week and have delirium tremenson Sunday. 


The compiler of the book shows, conclusively, that not 
only lave slums and consequent overcrowding and disease 
largely decreased in London ; but that there has been a corre- 
‘sponding improvement in the morals and outward conduct of 
the people. In the year 1831, according to the Metropolitan 
Police Reports, 31,353 persons were apprehended for drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct. In the year 1881 the number of 
persons taken into custody for the like offences was only 
27,288. ‘‘Only,’? you may, in indignant astonishment, re- 
peat. Yes; ‘‘only.’’ The proportion of the drunkards 
apprehended in ’31 was as 20°574 per thousand of the popu- 
lation. ‘Che proportion in ’81 was 5°698 per thousand. A 
simply tremendous decrease. And please to remember that 
probably not one tenth of the people who got tipsy in 1831 
were ever interfered with by the police. Vifty years ago gentle- 
men very often got drunk, and were sometimes disorderly. 


1 am neither an optimist nor a pessimist, but I con- 
scientiously declare that the world is growing better every 
year. Yes; every year (notwithstanding a proportion of 
assassins, burglars, adulterators of food, and anonymous 
letter writers in our midst) there is so much less pain, less 
cruelty, less dirt, less ignorance, and less indifference to 
human misery. 


Looking at the vast amount of good which earnest men 
and women are strenuously striving, in every conceivable shape 
end form, to do for those who are poor, and those who suffer, 
and those who are oppressed, and at the increased success with 
which the efforts of beneficence are being rewarded, I honestly 
confess that I cannot see either the gist or the drift of the 
magnificent oration which Mr. John Ruskin has just delivered 
at the London Institution on ‘The Storm Cloud of the 
Nineteenth Century.” ‘The scientific part of the lecture I 
do not understand. Its diction is almost incomparably 
splendid; but it is beyond my comprehension. It may or 
not be meteorologically correct. But I have studied the 
social questions of my time, and understand them; and as 
for the politico-economic portion of Mr. Ruskin's lecture, it 


é 


strikes me as being so much eloquent and inconsequent 
verbiage. Read this :— 
Tf (he said, in conclusion) you ask me what is the meaning of all this 
blanched sun, and blighted grass, and blinded man, I can tell you none, 
according to your modern beliefs, but I can tell you what meaning it would 
have borne to the men of old time, Remember, for the last twenty years 
England and all foreign nations either tempting her or following her have 
blasphemed the name of God deliberately and openly, and have done iniquity 
by proclamation, every man doing as much injustice to his brother as it is 
in his power to do, Of States insuch morai gloom every seer of old predicted 
the physical gloom, saying, ‘‘the light shall be darkened in the heavens 
thereof, and the stars shall withdraw their shining.’ All Greek, all 
Christian, all Jewish prophecy insist, on the same truth through a thousand 
myths ; but of all, the chief, to former thought, was the fable of the Jewish 
warrior and prophet, for whom the sun hasted not to go down, with which 
I leave you to compare at leisure the physical result of your own ws 
prophecies, as declared by your own elect journal not fourteen days ago, 
that the Empire of England, on which formerly the sun never set, has 
become one on which he never rises, 
This astonishing ‘screed’? must either mean something or 
nothing. Docs Mr. Ruskin mean that we have been blas- 
phemous in going to war now and again? I am sure that 
I hate war—because I have seen it—and thousands upon 
thousands of my fellow-countrymen probably loathe bloodshed 
as much as I do; but, for all that, I do not wish to see the 
British Army or the Volunteers disbanded; and am, on the 
contrary, proud of their valour and their discipline, and 
implicitly believe that were this country attacked they would 
* lick the foreigner into his boots.’? But perhaps Mr. Ruskin 
does not mean that war-making is blasphemy. If he does not, 
what the dickens does he mean? When he writes or speaks 
about art he commands the enthusiastic admiration of all 
English-speaking peopics. When he writes or talks upon 
politics or political economy he only reminds one of the man 
who, when Jerusalem was besieged by ‘Titus, used to stand 
on the ramparts crying out ‘‘ Woe! Woe!” till a stone from 
a sling hit him on the sconce, and, with a final ery of ‘* Woe 
to myself!’’ he tumbled into the ditch beneath, and so gave 
up the ghost. 


rs and 


Can any country gentleman, veterinary surgeon, book- 
seller, or publisher kindly tell me the date of publication of a 
big book (L009 pages), copiously illustrated, called ** Skeav- 
ington’s Modern Farriery ’’ ; edited by John Sherer, P.R.G.S.? 
I have the book, which was published by J. Murdoch, Castle- 
street, High Holborn; but, provokingly enough, it bears no 
date. It happens that I am extremely unxious to know when 
foot-and-mouth disease was first talked about in England; 
audin Skeavington, edited by Sherer, I find, at p. 6 

Tur Eprprmic.—The symptoms of this disease are characterised by their 
affecting the mouth with blisters and the feet with inflammation and pain, 
and is very troublesome, 

Was this the ‘‘ foot-and-mouth disease ’’ ? and, if it was, when 
did ‘‘the epidemic”? make its first appearance in Eugland? 


I am pleased to find that there is a teetotal livre de cuisine 
in the shape of ‘‘’The Non-Alcoholic Cookery Book’’ issued 
on behalf of the British Women’s ‘Temperance Association, 
and published by Messrs. Wade, of Ludgate-square. ‘The 
Jady who has kindly made known to me the existence of the 
little work in question states that the total abstainers find that 
they can prepare trilles, jellies, and other sweets without the 
use of wine, cognac, or liqueurs. ‘* Wine flavourings tor 
gravies and game ure not so easily substituted ; but even these 
ure not missed, we find, by those who habitually leave out 
the alcoholic element from their culinary preparations.”? That 
savoury und succulent dishes can be cooked without the in- 
troduction of any ‘‘ alcoholic element ’’ is plain enough. Con- 
sider the goodness of Indian and Turkish cookery. Still, 
Tidians and Turks compensate for the absence of the 
“alcoholic element’? by stufling their dishes with spices; 
and unless I am mistaken, Dr. B. W. Richardson sets his face 
aguinst highly-spiced meuts. 


With mingled hope and fear I read in the morning papers 
that it is 10 longer intended to consign to the melting-pot the 
equestrian statue of the lron Duke which, since its deposition 
from the summit of the now transplanted Marble Arch, has 
been resting on the ground opposite Apsley House, looking 
like the statue of the Commendatore in ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ 
waiting to be invited to supper by some ‘‘ masher’? of the 
period. Itis said that the critical authorities who erst doomed 
the Wellington statue to destruction have revoked their 
stern decree; that soft pity has touched the flinty heart of 
Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.; thatsympathy for the late Mr. 
Wyatt has entered the soul of Mr. Boelm, R.A.; and that 
compassion has even subdued the Spartan inflexibility of Mr, 
Mittord, C.B. ‘he disestablished Horse and his Rider will, 
so the rumour runs, be spared trom dying the death iu the 
tiery furnace, and will only suffer transportation to a height 
overlooking the North Camp, Aldershott. 


I hope that this intelligence is true. I only fear that it is 
too good to be true. The monument has, no doubt, artistic- 
ally, many faults. The anatomical modelling of the horse has 
been objected to, and the Duke’s attitude is stiff almost to 
awkwardness. But the critics should be asked to remember, 
first, that the statue did not meet with the disapproval 
of Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington and Prince of 
Waterloo; next, that the destruction of a monument erected 
in honour of un illustrious Englishman is an almost unprece- 
dented act of wantouness; and, finally, that the costume of 
the Duke (always excepting the shape of the cocked hat and 
the plume, which are unhistorical) is strictly accurate, and 
corresponds with the attire worn by the Duke at Waterloo. 


Among the host of bills which honourable members promise 
or threaten to bring into Parliament this Session, I notice one 
to be introduced by Mr. H. Labouchere to extend the pro- 
visions of the Cruelty to Animals Act to bears ‘‘ and other such 
animals.’? When notice was given of the intended intro- 
duction there was laughter in the honourable house. What 
wus there to laugh at? To my mind, there is a certain amount 
of duresse to animals in the mere existence of a travelling 
menagerie or ‘* wild beast show,’’ however well conducted it 
may be. What have the wretched lions and tigers, hyw@nas and 
panthers, jackals and bears done that they ere to be cooped up in 
cages, carted about the country, scared with the braying of brass 
bands, and dazed at night by Haring gas? As for lion-taming, [ 
suppose that the process in question is not effected by means 
of rose-water, soft-soap, and macaroons. When I was young 
Iused to be told that bears were taught to dance by being 
made to stand on almost red-hot metal plates. Z/hat I know 
to be a fiction; for I remember some twenty years ago, at 
Montreal, in Canada, a young bear, of which the soldiers of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards had made a pet, and which had been 
taught, entirely by kindness, to perform an astonishing variety 
of tricks. ‘he elephant, too, we all know, is teachable by kind- 
ness; but how is it with the lions and tigers? G. A. 8. 
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The Fifth Session of her Majesty’s Tenth Parliament Lords, their Lordships gallantly surren- 
was opened on ‘I'uesday with the modest ceremonial dering several benches to the fair sex, who 
we are accustomed to when the Queen finds it in- were, indeed, so strongly represented that 
convenient to attend in person. There was an un- jt might well have appeared for the 
usually large gathering of ladies in the House of moment that Female Sutfrage had so far 
triumphed as to seat ‘‘ sweet girl’? mem- 
bers in the Upper House. Whether this 
was the point on which the jocund Arch- 
bishop ot Canterbury was smilingly chat- 
ting to Bishop Jackson, or with regard to 
which Earl Delawarr earnestly discoursed 
to the Duke of Bedford, cannot be said. 
Be that as it may, the Earl of Cork, sole 
occupant of the Ministerial bench, may have been excused for 
growing bashful in face of so formidable a phalanx of the 
fair. His repeated glances at the door to the left of the 
‘Throne were presently rewarded. ‘The Royal Commissioners 
at length entered the House in all the glory of cocked hats 
and State robes of scarlet and ermine. ‘hey were Earl 
Selborne (Lord Chancellor), Earl Sydney, the Earl of Kenmare, 
Lord Monson, and Lord Carington. Having duly seated 
themselves in front of the Throne, the Lord Chancellor in the 
centre, the late General Knollys’ successor as Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, the gallant Admiral Sir James 
Drummond, was duly dispatched to summon the faithful 
Commons. They came, with the usual rush to the bar, 
headed by the Speaker, who exchanged salutes with the Lords 
Commissioners. It then became the duty of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to read the Queen’s Speech, which, he said, was ‘‘in 
her Majesty’s own words.’’ All who are acquainted with the 
noble Earl’s rare power of distinct delivery will know with 
what admirable clearness this duty was discharged by Earl 
Selborne. 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, — 

I have called you together for the Fifth Session of this 
Parliament, that you may again address yourselves to’ the dis- 
charge of your arduous and ever-growing duties. 

I continue to hold friendly and harmonious relations with 
all foreign Powers. 

My communications with the President of the French 

Republic, arising out of special incidents in Madagascar, 
have closed, as I had anticipated, in a manner such as tends to 
confirm the cordial understanding between the two countries. 
. I have likewise, in conjunction with the President, 
appointed a Commission, which is now sitting in Puris, to 
discuss a basis of arrangement, which I had proposed, for the 
future regulation of the Newfoundland fisheries and the 
avoidance of disputes. 

An agreement has been arrived at with Portugal respect- 
ing the River Congo and the adjacent territories. This 
Agreement will be presented to you forthwith. 

Arrangements are in progress for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Mexico, and Special Envoys have 
been dispatched by each Government to promote that end. 

Negotiations for a 'Treaty of Commerce with Turkey have 
commenced; an agreement on commercial arrangements with 
Spain has been signed, which awaits the sanction of the 
Cortes ; a revision ot the Commercial Treaty with Japan, on a 
basis generally agreed to by the ‘Treaty Powers, is nearly com- THE PRIME MINISTER 
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pleted; anda Treaty of Commerce and Friendship has likewise been signed 
with Corea, 

Having had every reason to be satisfied with the tranquillity of Egypt, 
and with the progress made in the establishment of orderly institutions, I 
gave, during the autumn, instructions for the evacuation of Cairo, for the 
turther reduction of my military forces, and for their concentration mainly 
in Alexandria. 

But in the month of November the Egyptian army, appointed to main- 
tuin the rule of the Khedive in the Soudan, was defeated and broken up 
with heavy loss. 

Upon the occurrence of this defeat, I deemed it wise to recall the order 
I had given, as a precaution against the possible effects of the military 
reverse in Kgypt itself, aud to preclude all doubt as to the certain main- 
tenance of its tranquillity. 

While an unforeseen and calamitous necessity has thus required me 
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to suspend the measure I had adopted, the aim of my occu- 
pation, which has been explained to you at former times, 
continues without change. 

I have offered to the Egyptian Government such counsels, 
as appeared to be required by a prudent regard to the amount 
of its resources, and to the social condition of the country. 
I have also dispatched Major-General Gordon to report on 
the best means of giving effect to the resolution of the 
Khedive to withdraw from the interior of the Soudan, and 
have permitted him to act in execution of the measure. 

Papers relating to this and to several of the foregoing 
subjects will be presented to you. 

I have directed communications to be held with the 
delegates whom the Government of the ‘Transvaal has sent to 
this country for the purpose of urging a reconsideration of 
the Convention of Pretoria. In this interchange of views 
attention has been principally turned to the question, always 
one of difficulty in South Africa, how best to make provision 
for the maintenance of order and the prevention of oppression 
on the frontier. Nothing has occurred to discourage the 
expectation that; these communications may be brought to a 
favourable issue. Papers will be presented to you on the 
subject in due course; and likewise with respect to the con- 
dition of Zululand, which continues to be unsettled. as well as 
to the resumption of direct Imperial authority in . usutoland, 
which is in immediate contemplation. 


GeENTLEMEN or THE Hovsr or Commons,— 

The Estimates of charge for the public services during the 
vear 1884-5 have been prepared, and will speedily be laid 

efore you. 

I anticipate that the Revenue of the current year will not 
fall short ot the expectations upon which you founded your 
financial arrangements, 

My Lorps ann GrenTtLeMEeN,— 

The condition of Ireland continues to exhibit those features 
of substantial improvement which I described on the two 
occasions When I last addressed you. 

A measure will at once be presented to you which will 
have for its principal object the enlargement of the Occupation 
Franchise in Parliamentary elections throughout the United 
Kingdom. ‘The experience gained during half a century by 
the progressive admission of augmented numbers to a share in 
our representative system happily warrants the belief that 
again, as heretofore, the result of a judicious extension of the 
franchise will be a still closer attachment of the nation to the 
Throne, the law, and the institutions of the country. 

I anticipate a like effect from the extension and the reform 
of Local Government. 

This comprehensive subject embraces all that relates 
locally to the greater efficiency of administration, to the 
alleviation of burdens by improved arrangements, and to the 
enlargement of the powers of ratepayers through the repre- 
sentative system, including among them the regulation of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

A plan will be laid before you for the extension of muni- 
cipal government to the whole metropolis. 

‘The preparation under this head, however, which has been 
made by my directions, has not been limited to London; but 
the actual presentation of further bills of the same class must 
depend upon the progress you may be enabled to make with 
the weighty business which has been already set forth. 

Other public wants have not been neglected ; and you will 
be invited to consider bills relating to the security of life and 
property at sea, to the Railway Commission and its powers, 
and to the repression of corrupt practices at municipal 
elections. 

Measures will likewise be laid before you for the better 
administration of Scottish business, for the promotion of 
education, and for the closing of public-houses on Sunday in 
Ireland, and also for the improvement of intermediate 
education in Wales. 

I humbly commend your efforts in the matters I have 
named to you, and in all other particulars, to the blessing of 
Almighty God. 


NOTES BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The news which was presently to spread uneasiness as to the 
ugly nature of the Soudan rising had not reached the House 
of Lords when noble Lords reissembled on Tuesday afternoon 
after the reading of the Queen’s Speech. The gathering was 
a brilliant one. According to their wont on the opening day, 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge occupied the 
front cross-bench ; and the Princess of Wales was the radiant 
centre of a group of ladies of the Conrt in the middle balcony 
to the left of the ‘Throne, the opposite gallery being full of 
Peeresses. The goodly gathering of Ministers was faced by a 
strong muster of ex-Ministers, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquisof Salisbury, Earl Cairns, and Lord Cranbrook being con- 
spicuousamong them. Rising from the bench behind Ministers, 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, in the bright scarlet uniform of a 
Deputy Lieutenant, amiably paraphrased the Queen’s Speech, 
in moving the address, with a gravity worthy a Scotch elder. 
Lord Vernon, in the uniform of the Derbyshire Yeomanry, 
had only that afternoon taken the oath as anew Peer; but 
his Lordship distinguished himself by the cheeriness of his 
brief speech in seconding the Address. 

Then came the tug of war. It is the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
custom, in formally addressing the House, to half turn to the 
Peers on his side of the House as if to rally them to the 
assault of the opposite benches. The noble Marquis did so on 
this occasion ; audit was in his habitual style of firm, emphatic 
delivery that he sent his terse, barbed, sentences on their way. 
His bold and vigorous speech was studded with points. Thus, 
ere many introductory words fell from him, he summed up in 
characteristic phrase the Queen’s Speech, saying, ‘‘it -is 
marked by this peculiarity, that as public affairs become 
darker and more difficult, its tone becomes more optimist and 
more complacent.’ But it was against the policy of theGovern- 
ment in Egypt that he employed all his ingenuity and sped 
his most ironic shafts. Iwill quotea few. ‘‘ The Government 
has been unfortunate with respect to Egypt. Matters have 
always gone wrong, and it has always been the fault of some- 
body else.” Now, ‘‘It is a matter of ‘scuttling out;’ and 
the English Government, under present auspices, may be said 
to be an expert in scuttling out.’’ ‘‘They appear to know 
no other way of retreating from the Soudan than by sending 
& man whose life has not been spent in retreating, but in 
advancing, and in striking hard blows against the enemy.’’ 
It was in like manner the Marquis of Salisbury, cheered by 
his Party, seornfully dismissed each successive phase of Minis- 
terial action in Egypt, adding, ‘It is useless for England to 
say that Ezyptlasdoneit. Egypt is in the hollow of her hand. 
England is all-powerful there. At her bidding armies are 
seut or withdrawn, at her bidding Ministers are dismissed or 
appointed, at her bidding great territories are retained or 
resigned, at her bidding the English Army occupies the 
capital of Egypt and forces the revenues of Egypt to pay for 
its cost, and that Army is sent, not to defend Egypt, but to 
force the Viceroy to dismember his territories.’’ 


Debonair as ever, and even more cheerfully self-confident 
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than usual, Earl Granville may be said to have developed, 


Spartan qualities under the influence of the alarming telegram 
concerning the painful disaster to Baker Basha’s force for the 
relief of ‘Tokar. ‘'he Noble Earl the Foreign Secretary well- 
nigh beamed with complacency when he eloquently and 
lightly pointed to Lord Salisbury himself as of all persons in 
this kingdom the one ‘‘most responsible for the difficulties 
which occurred in Egypt,’? Mr. Goschen being Lord Gran- 
ville’s authority for this statement. Egypt Proper, however, 
was progressing satisfactorily, Mr. Cross, the Under-Secretary 
for India, having assured our Mark ‘l'apley of a Foreign 
Secretary that ‘‘ he had recently passed two months in Egypt, 
and he stated that it is as safe to walk through any 
part of Egypt Proper at this moment, by day or by 
night, as it is to walk from Euston-square to Waterloo 
station in this great and civilised metropolis.” As for the 
Soudan, it had been a loss to Egypt ever since Mehemet 
Ali attempted to take possession of it sixty years ago, having 
cost Egypt the livesof 100,000soldiers. ‘‘Largerthan Germany, 
France, and Spain together, and mostly barren, it cannot be 
governed except by a dictator,’’ declared his Lordship, adding, 
“The Egyptians are not able to hold or re-conquer the 
Soudan, and you send a man who has confidence—which, I 
trust, under God, will be fulfilled—that he will be able to 
assist some of the garrisons in making a retreat from that 
country; but what I do protest against in the strongest 
manner, is the notion that English soldiers, or Indian 
soldiers, or English taxation shouid be applied to re-con- 
quering or re-establishing Egyptian rule, through some false 
notion of honour, in this barren desert in the centre of 
Africa, without any sort of advantage to Egypt, or the 
slightest bearing on our interests in India.” Tinally, Earl 
Granville repeated, amid cheers from the Ministerialists, ‘I 
maintain, and perfectly consistently, that by these documents 
which I have quoted we do feel bound to maintain the security 
and tranquillity of Egypt until the purpose for which our 
army was sent to Egypt has been accomplished.’’ ‘The 
Address was then agreed to. he Duke of Richmond intro- 
duced a Cattle Plague Bill. And the House adjourned so 
exceptionally early that some few noble Lords were enabled 
to stroll into the Peers’ Gallery of the Commons before 
dinner. 


The day for Sir Tlenry Brand's well-won retirement being 
near at hand, there was, naturally, a special degree of 
warmth in the respectful greeting accorded to the Speaker 
when he entered the House, a few minutes before two on 
Tuesday. Hats were removed when the right hon. gentle- 
man, preceded by Captain Gosset shouldering the Mace, 
passed with his accustomed dignified and urbane bearing to 
the Chair. Prayers over, members filed past, and cordially 
shook hands with their genial Speaker, prior to following him 
to the Upper House to hear the Queen’s Speech. 


The general appearance of the House of Commons was 
almost identical with its physical aspect at the commencement 
of the last few Sessions. Since the reopening day the 
resemblance has been increased by the reappearance of 
other familiar faces. What may be termed the physiognomy 
of the House has never been so well known as it is at the 
present day. ‘he appearance and attitude of every legis- 
lator of note is brought home by characteristic sketches 
such as Mr. Harry Furniss presents this week. Of 
Mr. Gladstone himself, to begin with, it may be 
said that, heartily cheered as he took his seat at the outset of 
the afternoon sitting, he gave welcome signs of having taken 
in a good stock of health during the Recess. ,His loyal 
supporters, of course, cheered him to the echo when 
he led off the Ministerial announcements by stating his in- 
tention of introducing the promised County Franchise Bill 
on the earliest day he could secure. Mr, Chamberlain was 
similarly cheered when, in decided tones, he gave notice of his 
new Merchant Shipping Bill. As for the London Govern- 
ment Bill, Sir William Harcourt was reticent as to the date of 
its introduction. Discreetly so! Opposite him, proudly de- 
fiant in the centre of the bench behind the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, sat the City’s doughty Champion, the Lord Mayor, 
ready to do battle for Gog and Magog, as his ringing shouts 
of “Yur! yur! yur!’? boldly betokened in the course of 
the evening. Leading two of his trusty followers, if few— 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff and Mr. A. Balfour), Lord Randolph 
Churchili was early in the field to secure the coign of 
"vantage occupied by the ‘Fourth Party’’ since its for- 
mation—the corner of the front bench below the gang- 
way on the Opposition side—a very narrow space alone 
separating Lord Randolph, Sir H. D. Wollt, Mr. Balfour, 
and Mr. Gorst from the goal of their ambition--the front 
Opposition bench, as a step to the coveted office. With 
regard to the luminaries of the already well filled front 
Opposition bench, Sir Stafford Northcote modestly retires 
within his shell as much as ever; Sir Richard Cross 
lhas not abated one jot of self-satisfied jauntiness; and 
Mr. W. H. Smith looks as portentously big as of yore 
with the overwhelming importance of State affairs, 
as who should say, ‘‘A Smith may even yet one day be Prime 
Minister of England!’’ Zhe bone of contention, if the expres- 
sion may be used, Mr. Bradlaugh, is put aside until Monday 
next, Mr. Labouchere having persuaded his excluded colleague 
to waive till then his idea of demonstrating afresh his right to 
take the seat for which Northampton has thrice elected him. 
Meantime, Mr. Bradlaugh sits at his ease on his accustomed 
bench below the Peers’ Gallery, cheered by the company of a 
knot of sympathetic members. 


The depressing news of the disaster which overtook Buker 
Pasha’s small force may be said to have occupied most minds 
while the debate on the Address was proceeding on ‘Tuesday 
evening. Hence the unexpected collapse. Mr. Arthur 
Elliot and Mr Samuel Smith (both in Court dresses) 
acquitted themselves well of the task of moving and 
seconding the Address. 
Mr. Bourke when, in an ably argued speech, he moved 
lis amendment, ‘‘humbly”’ assuring her Majesty ‘that no 
measures will be effective for attaining the objects of your 
Majesty’s policy in Egypt, and providing for the improvement 
and security of that country, unless they are founded on a 
distinct recognition by your Majesty’s Ministers of the obli- 
gations which they have incurred by their intervention in the 
administration of Egyptian affairs.”? It was noticed that Sir 
Charles Dilke sat next Mr. Gladstone, taking notes, with a view 
to answer Mr. Bourke. But somehow the ‘‘tocsin of the 
soul’? must have rung in his ears. For, when the House 
was at its thinnest, the Speaker put the amendment, which was 
negatived by 77 votes against 20. Dinner over, a chorus of 
complaints came from the Opposition benches at this surprise, 
the accidental nature of which Mr. Gladstone explained. 
Nevertheless, as self-chosen leader of the Opposition, Lord 
Randolph Churchill on Weduesday afternoon moved the 
adjournment of the House, and wasted considerably more 
public time in complaining of the inaction of the Govern- 
ment in permitting the collapse! ‘The Prime Minister delivered 
a common-sense reply to the chief of the Fourth Party. ‘I'he 
Transvaal Question was then dealt with by Mr. R. N. Fowler; 
but this theme was also soon exhausted. 


In particularly good voice was ° 
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MUSIC. 


The performances of the Royal English Opera Company at 
Covent Garden Theatre closed on Saturday evening with a 
repetition of ‘* Faust,’ cast as recently noticed. ‘he short 
winter season just ended opened on Jan. 7 with the production 
of Herr Victor Nessler’s opera ‘‘The Piper of Hamelin,’ 
another novelty, given soon afterwards, having been Mr. 
Julian Edwards’s *‘ Victorian,’’? both having, however, been 
previously performed in the provinces. The revival of Balfe’s 
**Satanella’’ was another specialty, each event having been 
commented on byus at the time. Besides these the répertoire 
has included Wallace’s ‘ Maritana,’’? Gounod’s ‘* I'aust,’’ 
Verdi's ‘‘Il Trovatore,’? and Sir J. Benedict’s ‘Lily of 
Killarney,’’ so that there has been abundant variety, consider- 
ing the brief period occupied by the performances. ‘I'he 
arrangements have been in most respects satisfactory, the 
band especially so, under the leadership of Mr. Carrodus ; and 
Mr. G. H. Betjemann and Mr, Julian Mdwards have, by turns, 
conducted with efliciency. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society’s concert of last week was 
an interesting one, although devoid of novelty. Schubert's 
Mass in Ki flat (the finest of several masses composed by him) 
has been so little heard, that its repetition was welcome. It 
was given by the Society last year, and its reception then, and 
again on its repetition, left a desire that it may be more 
frequently given in future. The orchestral and choral details 
were very finely rendered, and the vocal solos were effectively 
sung by Misses ‘Thudichum and M. Burton, Mr. KE. Lloyd, 
Mr. B. Newth, and Mr. Bridson. ‘Uhe Mass was followed by 
a fiine performance of Beethoven's symphony in A, and the 
concert closed with Mendelssohn’s ‘* Walpurgis Night’? nusic, 
which was worthily interpreted by orchestra, chorus, and solo 
vocalists; these latter having been Miss M. Burton, Mr. W. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Bridson. Mr. Charles Hallé, the conductor, 
was unable to appear, not having quite recovered from his 
recent indisposition ; and his place was supplied by Mr. W. HH. 
Cummings, who directed the performances with such skill 
and judgment as to surprise those who were not previously 
aware of his capabilities in this respect, knowing him only as 
an accomplished vocalist. Bach’s ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio” is to 
be given at the next concert, on Feb. 22. 

The Popular Concert of last Saturday afternoon brought 
back Malle. Janotha, whose pianoforte performances displayed 
an advance on their former excellence, havimg the same delicacy 
and refinement of style and touch, with more decision and 
emphasis in rhythmical phrasing. These facts were especially 
demonstrated in her rendering of a ‘Gavotte’? by N. 
Janotha, Chopin's ‘‘ Impromptu” in F sharp major, a scherzo 
by Zelenski, and a florid piece substituted for the encore of 
that last named. Mr. Suntley was the vocalist. Other items 
of the programme call for no specific comment. At the 
Popular Concert of Monday evening, a new manuscript piano- 
forte Sonata, composed by Mr, CO. V. Stanford, was performed 
for the first time, the executant having been Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann. The work consists of three principal divisions, 
in each of which there is much skilful and effective writing ; 
with, perhaps, a superabundance of florid bravura passages of 
elaborate difficulty, The sonata was finely played. Mr. 
Winch made a very successful appearance, and was enthusi- 
astically applauded in his excellent delivery of songs by 
Handel, Purcell, Raff, and Jensen. The vocalist will, doubt- 
less, be much more heard of. Other items of the programme 
call for no comment, 

The London Ballad Concert of last week, at St. James’s 
Hall, again offered an attractive programme—ballads, songs, 
and part-songs, having been effectively rendered by Mesdames 
Carlotta Patti and Antoinette Sterling, Misses M. Davies and 
De Fonblanque, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. Oswald, and 
members of Mr. Venables’ choir ; the vocal music having been 
interspersed with violin and pianoforte solos admirably played, 
respectively, by Madame Norman-Nérudaand M. De Pachmann. 
This week’s concert was rendered special by the inclusion of 
many popular old English, Irish, and Scotch ballads. 


The Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind (at Upper Norwood) gave its annual concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, whea the arrangements 
Were on a grander scale than usual, both the programme and 
the performances having been of special interest. We have 
before commented on the vast amount of good effected by the 
institution under the excellent management of Dr. I. J. 
Campbell. Many of the students attain to high proficiency 
in vocal and instrumental music, and in some cases are 
enabled to earn their livelihood by the instruction afforded at 
the College, tuition being given by masters of eminence. 
Tuesday evening’s concert was ably conducted by Herr 
Klindworth, who came expressly from Berlin. An excellent 
professional orchestra was engaged; and Madame Albani 
contributed to the programme by her fine performances in 
Bellini’s “ Casta Diva’? and the solo (with chorus) ‘* From ‘Thy 
love as a Father’? (from Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption’’). Other 
solo music was well sung by Misses Campbell and Ieece and 
Mr. Moncur, these being students of the college. Mr. A. 
Hollins gave a very effective rendering of Beethoven’s piano- 
forte concerto in E flat, and Miss J. Gilbert played, with much 
neatness, two pianoforte solos by Scarlatti. ‘hese executants 
are likewise students, as also are the members of the very 
efficient choir provided for the occasion. ‘The programme 
opened with a selection from Waguer, and closed with one 
from Liszt. ‘lhe concert gave very satisfactory evidence of 
the sound musical training provided at the college. 


Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust’’ music was'repeated, during the week, by 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, by which institution it 
had several times previously been given with success. 


Madame Jenny Viard-Louis began on Tuesday her series 
of performances of Beethoven’s pianoforte music, solo and 
concerted, interspersed with vocal pieces by the same com- 
poser. ‘The lady’s skill as a pianist is too well known to need 
fresh comment. Her coadjutors were M. Hollander (violin), 
M. Libotton (violoncello), and Mr. McKay (vocalist). ‘lhe 
performances take place at Prince’s Hall, at four in the after- 
noon, the next concert being announced for March 4. 

The Crystal ‘Palace Saturday Afternoon Concerts will be 
resumed next week with the eleventh performance of the 
twenty-eighth series. 

There ure to be German Opera performances at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on Wednesdays and Fridays, beginning on 
June 4 and ending on July 11. Herr Richter is to be the con- 
ductor, the orchestra being that of the Royal Italian Opera. 
Negotiations are pending with Madame Albani, Madame 
Pauline Lucca, and some of the most eminent artists of the 
principal German opera houses. Jerr lranke is the general 
director of the scheme. 

Madame Albani has been engaged for the Worcester 
Festival, which takes place on Sept. 9 and three following 
days. We have already given an outline of the general 
arrangements. 


The body of the Nev. A. G. N. Fenwick, the missing Wilt- 
shire clergyman, has been discovered in Cherbourg Docks. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


‘For, indeed, in my heart, I do love that Camaralziman.” 
«Por, indeed, in my heart, I do love that Camaralziman.” 
Of the four a’s, which should be the long ones? The author or 
authors (were they the Brothers Brough?) of a burlesque on 
the always delightful story of ‘‘ Camaralzaman and Badoura,”’ 
produced many years ago at the Haymarket, conceived that 
the audience, having paid their money, were entitled to take 
their choice in the way of ‘“‘quantities’?; so the Princess 
Badoura, in the avowal, to the tune of ‘‘ Jenny Jones,” of her 
Jove for Camaralzaman, shifted, in alternate verses, the 
accent from one a to another. Not so Mr. I’. C. Burnand, 
whose new ‘Burlesque Fairy Drama in a Prologue and 
Three Acts,’’ entitled ‘‘ Camaralzaman,’’? was performed for 
the first time and with marked success at the Gaiety on 
Thursday, Jan. 31. Mr. Burnand has not only elevated the 
confection of modern burlesque to an art, but has reduced it 
to the exactness of a science. He can prescribe and formulate 
the ingredients of an entertainment which may with tolerable 
confidence be reckoned upon to delight boxes, stalls, pit, and 
gallery during three hours for an indefinite number of nights ; 
and his burlesque-compounding prescription may fairly be 
compared with the famous ‘‘ Pagodatique Entrée Dish; or, 
Celestial and Terrestrial Cream of Great Britain,’? which will 
be found in the appendix to ‘*The Gastronomic Regenerator ”’ 
of Alexis Soyer. ‘‘ Procure, if possible,’’ wrote the interesting 
Alexis, ‘‘the antique Vase of the Roman Capitol, the Cup of 
Hebe, the Strength of Hercules, and the Power of Jupiter. 
Have ready the Chaste Vase, and in it depose « Smile from 
the Duchess of Sutherland, a Lesson from the Duchess of 
Northumberland, the Happy Remembrance of Lady Byron, 
an Invitation from the Marchioness of Mxeter, Lady Chester- 
field’s Conversation, the Deportment of the Marchioness of 
Aylesbury, a Fragment of the Works of Lady Blessington, the 
Aifability of Lady Marcus Hill, the Stately Mien of Lady 
Jersey, the Seraphic Strains of the Countess of Essex, and the 
Good Will of Viscountess Palmerston.’’? And so on, and so on. 
The elaborate recipe thus concludes :—‘“‘ Fill Hebe’s Enchanted 
Cup with a Religious Balm, and with it surround this mighty 
Cream of Immortality. ‘Terminate with the Silvery Beams of 
the Pale Queen of Night without disturbing a Ray of the Bril- 
liancy of the Brightest Queen of the Day.” Ingenious chef! 
His ingenuity is rivalled by Mr. Burnand. He has so con- 
trived his materials as to give the Pale Queens of Night (Miss 
Constance Gilchrist and Miss Phyllis Broughton) their due 
and proper allowance of electric light without disturbing a 
ray of the brilliancy of the Brightest Queen (or Prince) of 
the Day, Miss E. T’arren. With equal adroitness does the 
gifted dramatist commingle and blend the remaining elements 
in the ‘* Pagodatique Entrée Dish of Camaralzaman,’’—artfully 
seasoning or sweetening his ‘ Celestial and ‘Terrestrial Cream 
of Burlesque” with gay dresses and graceful dances; with witty 
dialogue and excruciatingly funny ‘‘ patter’? songs to the air 
of “Lhe Post Horn Galop’’; with the weird humour of Mr. 
Edward ‘Terry as the Djin Danasch ; with the unctuous aplomb 
of Mr. Robert Soutar as M. le Duc d’Embroglio, Ambassador 
Extraordinary (very extraordinary) to the Court of Pekin ; with 
thecomic gravity of Mr. T. Squire as the Emperor of China ; and 
tocomplete the ‘‘Pagodatique Entrée of Celestialand Terrestrial 
Cream of Burlesque’? with picturesque scenery and melodious 
music selected, composed, and arranged by Herr Meyer Lutz. 
Stay; there should be something like a story round which to 
range all these sweet and savoury ingredients. In ‘ Camaral- 
vaman’? Mr. Burmand has drawn a cheque (promptly honoured) 
on the ‘ Arabian Nights’’; but there is a large balance to his 
credit available in the hands of the Countess d’Aulnois, of 
Count Anthony Hamilton, of the Brothers Grimm, and of 
Mother Goose; and I really do not see why Mr. Burnand 


should not continue to draw burlesque cheques (and full © 


houses) for Mr. Hollingshead until that indefinite period 
arrives when the Sacred lamp of Burlesque shall pale before 
the fierce light of the tragedies of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
ZEschylus, played exclusively by female undergraduates of 
Oxford in the original Greck, with the Byzantine accentuation, 
and without the Krasmian pronunciation. 

Miss E. Farren never looked more charming, nor sang, 
acted, and danced more gracefully and vivaciously than she 
did as Prince Camaralzaman. In what may be called her 
great scena, ‘‘The Engaged One’s Song,’’ encore followed 
encore. The song itself is a very droll lyric, beginning— 

I’m off to be married—Oh, isn’t it fun! 
(Doubtfully) L don’t know so much about that; 
My bachelor’s life is all over and done, 
(Styly) I don’t know so much about that, 

“T don’t know so much about that’? and ‘*L’m not quite so 
sure about that’? are the convertible refrains to the sparkling 
music, which has been composed by Herr Meyer Lutz. 
Miss Constance Gilchrist, as the Princess Badoura, danced 
very nimbly, and looked, it is almost needless to say, very 
fascinating. She has a great deul to learn as an actress, and 
is at present somewhat inclined to passionless monotony in the 
delivery of her “‘lines’?; but this clever young lady is 
evidently always trying to improve herself in her art; 
and success seldom fails to reward, sooner or later, the 
efforts of those who try their hardest. Mr. KE. Terry as 
the Djin was the grimmest and most grotesque of bur- 
lesque demons; and Mr, W. Elton was suiliciently mirth- 
moving as the Shah; while a distinct improvement must 
be noted in the acting of Miss Phyllis Broughton, whose 
impersonation of Maimoune, a ‘superior’? Peri, was very 
good indeed. With dances arranged by Mr. Paul Valentine, 
new scenery by Mr. i. G. Banks and Mr. Walter Hann, 
gay costumes, and careful stage management, ‘‘ Camaral- 
zaman,” as prepared according to the recipe of ‘‘ La Cuisine 
Bumand,” could scarcely fail to achieve success; and bril- 
liantly successful it has been, accordingly. 

If the honourabie member for Stow-in-the-Wold, having 
come to town for the Session with his family, should request 
me to prescribe some wholesome theatrical recreation for him- 
self, his good lady, and olive branches—which dramatic pill 
would I 2 justified in recommending first? Why, a sugar- 
coated one, indubitably, as there are children in the case. 
would muke the little ones happy at starting with the wonder- 
fully beautiful pantomime of ‘ Cinderella,’ and the remark- 
ably elaborate and animated procession of lairy Tales, devised 
for their special pleasure at Drury Lane. They should then 
be taken to see the wondrously agile Vokes Family and 
nimble Mr. James Power in ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” still 
merrily running at Her Majesty’s; and then the rafters of 
the nursery should ring for days afterwards (if rafters any 
more than the welkin can ring) with the lively and boisterous 
comments of the juvenile sight-scers on the two pantomimes. 
A visit to the Prince’s should be indispensable on the part 
of the seniors, as much to inspect the luxurious lounges 
and elegant lobbies of Mr. Edgar Bruce’s magnificent new 
theatre as to witness the satirical comedy of ‘‘'The Palace 
of Truth.’ It would be equally incumbent on them to 
book seats at the Jyceum to see Miss Mary Anderson in 
“Pyemalion and Galatea’? and in Mr. Gilbert’s powerful 
and improbable play of ‘‘ Comedy and ‘Tragedy ;”’ and at the 
Savoy to enjoy the melodies and humour of the new comic 
opera of “ Princess Ida,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. 


$. Gilbert, In the way of drama, for superb beauty ofscencry — 


and mounting ‘‘Claudian’’ bears the palm, at Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s popular house, the Princess’s ; and for rapid action 
and humorous delineation of character the Adelphi 
is still pre-eminent with ‘In the Ranks.”? ‘The sprightly 
humours of Miss Lotta and Miss Minnie Palmer are so much 
akin that both these clever little American ladies should be 
seen: Lotta is as quaintly amusing as ‘The Marchioness at the 
Opéra Comique as Minnie Palmer is vivaciously unconventional 
at the Strand. I think that will do for a first prescription. 

_ A few changes in the bills of the play have to be noted. 
Signor Salvini will give twenty-two performances at Covent 
Garden, beginning on the 28thinst. ‘‘ Lords and Commons”? 
will give place to ‘‘ Peril’? at the Haymarket on the 16th inst. 

G. A. 8S. 


CITY ECHOLS. 

Q : Wepnespay Evenine. 
Canadian Railway affairs are once more the subject of interest 
in both America and Europe, and for this important reason, 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway directors have induced the 
Canadian Government to apply to the Dominion Parliament 
for power to advance to the company at 5 per cent all the 
further money required to finish the line from end to end. 
‘The reasons for this unusual request are stated at length in a 
letter from Mr. George Stephen, as president of the company, 
to the Minister for Railways, and which letter appears in 
full in this week’s Canadian Gazette, it having been cabled 
over to that journal through the Anglo-American ‘Tele- 
graph Company, though it consists of 2197 words. ‘The 
effect made on the mind by the perusal of that state- 
ment is that the enemies of the company, of Canada, 
and of that Confederation which is the pride and hope of 
every Canadian have overdone themselves. ‘They have so 
assailed the great national work that its shares could only be 
issued at an inordinate sacrifice ; and the Government in effect 
meets this conduct with a determination to prevent any shares 
or bonds being sold, lending, itself, all the money required at 
5 per cent, and by that very act not only meeting every neces- 
sity, but thereby giving expression to the national resolve that 
this railway shall not only be built, but be built economically 
in regard to capital issues. 

To the long list of frauds which have startled investors and 
the financial community during the past few months has to 
be added one which, in extent and character, must take the 
first place. ‘The firm of P. W. Thomas and Son have for 
upwards of a hundred years been known as stock-brokers, a 
period which almost covers the history of Stock Nxchange 
securities. For a generation and upwards they have, more- 
over, held a very high position for means and probity, 
and what* the founders reared with so much care, their 
descendants have destroyed in a few how's. Speculative 
losses overwhelmed both a large income and considerable 
capital resources, and then came the misappropriation 
of the sccurities held on behalf of clients until, when 
absconsion took place, there was a debit balance of about 
£800,000. ‘he losses fall chiefly upon clients whose stock 
has disappeared, but the Stock Exchange claims about £40,000, 
the London Chartered Bank of Australia close upon 
£120,000, the Colonial Bank about £40,000, and some other 
firms and companies have also suffered. Naturally enough, 
this fresh experience has raised the whole question of the 
methods observed by those who lend on stock at the 
settlements. It is nearly impossible to advance on 
registered stock with the speed required by the nature 
of Stock Exchange business without running great risk, 
and the banks are now considering whether they would 
be justified in refusing to advance wntil the stock is really 
transferred to them. ‘lo do that would be to greatly cut 
down a profitable source of income, one which, in times of 
low discount rates, greatly aids the high dividends to which 
sharcholders have got accustomed. Many directors are in 
favour of the fullest safety, even though the dividend suffer a 
little, and safety is the first principle of banking. 

The Secretary of State for India has made known to the 
board of the Kastern Bengal Railway Company that the 
acquirement of the railway in June, 1884, will be by the issue 
to the stockholders of an equivalent annuity. ‘The railway 
will then rank with the other State lines. ‘This is in contrast 
with the plan pursued in the case of the East Indian Railway, 
which is being worked by those stockholders who elected to 
eon, in the future earnings of the line. The Eastern 
Sengal Company will therefore cease to exist in a few 
months, and thus will close a highly prosperous experience, 
one that must have an important bearing upon the view taken 
of the newer Indian railways which have lately been vnder- 
taken. T.8. 


Mir Mahbub Ali, the young Nizam of Hyderabad, was 
formally installed on Tuesday in the personal administration 
of his State by the Viceroy of India. 

The highest awards at the Calcutta Exhibition for pianos— 
namely, two diplomas of honour and two gold medals—have 
been gained by Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons, of London. 

An International Peasant Festival and Musical and Dra- 
matic Féte, under Royal patronage, will be held at the Royal 
Albert Hall, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, next week, 
in aid of the funds of the West-lnd Hospital for Diseases of 
the Nervous System, Paralysis, and Epilepsy. 

Under the presidency of the Earl of Dalhousie and attended 
by several members of Parliament, a public assembly on 
Monday night in Exeter Hall urged the great necessity for 
municipal reform in London, as well as the desirability of 
introducing the bill for the purpose early in the Session. 

Mr. Francis George Heath has issued the first part of his 
“Fern Portfolio.” ‘lhe object of the work is to give fac-similes, 
printed in colours, of the principal ferns, with short, accurate 
descriptions of their characters and distribution. ‘he first 
number contains a plate of the Osmunda Regalis or Royal fern, 
the largest and finest of the ferns to be found in this country. 

A meeting was held at the Mansion House yesterday week, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor in the first instance, and 
subsequently by Earl Stanhope, when a resolution was passed 
to the effect that it was desirable to establish, under the name 
of the Hospitals Association, an organisation for the con- 
sideration and discussion of matters connected with hospital 
management. Among the speakers were Major Ross, M.P., 
Sir I. F. Buxton, Sir R. Alcock, and Mr. T. Holmes. 

The twenty-fourth annual report of the National Rifle 
Association states that the last meeting was one of the most 
successful since the foundation of the Association in 1860. The 
balance sheet shows that the chief features were the further 
munificent donation from Mr. Mullens, the considerable sur-_ 
plus of receipts over expenditure on the revenue account, 
amounting to £1685, and the very small increase to the plant 
account. ‘he amount given in prizes, pools, medals, &c., was 
£13,375, irrespective of the value of challenge cups, an increase 
on the previous year of £940, the contribution by the National 
Rifle Association to the total value of the prizes, including 
money won at pool, being nearly £11,000. On the eredit 
side of the revenue account, the large increase in the receipts 
is also in excess of those of any previous year, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Antecedents sometimes go for a great deal ; and in the case of 
Chronicles of Newgate : by Arthur Griffiths (Chapman and Hall), 
there can be no doubt that, if such a work were required, the 
author, from his great experience as a governor and inspector 
of prisons, and as a writer of books concerning prisons, and 
from the exceptional advantages he would enjoy in both capa- 
cities, is the right man in the right place. Nowonder that he 
was, as he describes himself to have been, overwhelmed with 
the material placed at his disposal; uo wonder he had to 
epitomise and abbreviate, to let alone what he would 
gladly have used and retain what he would gladly have 
abandoned had he known what was coming, and, in 
fact, do the best he could to construct a shapely fabric 
out of chaos. ‘This he has certainly done; he has added an 
index to make his work more handy and useful, and 
he has admitted a profuse number of illustrations, which are 
admirable and wonderfully interesting. Nor must it be 
imagined that the two large and handsome volumes have been 
compiled in the spirit which seems to have moved the com- 
piler or compilers of the old ‘‘ Newgate Calendar,’? whereof 
the contents might have been put together with the object 
partly of exercising a horrible fascination over the reader, 
partly of investing the perpetrators of crime with certain 
heroic proportions, partly of inciting youngsters who read 
how much ingenuity and daring certain criminals exhibited in 
their romantic career to go and do likewise. ‘hese two volumes, 
though they breathe the spirit of true humanity, are written 
in the calm, stem, almost contemptuous tone, so far as 
crime and wilful criminals ave concerned, which eifectually 
prevents a reader from falling into the error of see- 
ing anything heroic in the most audacious and most in- 
teresting offences committed against the laws of God and 
man. The author well and truly observes that ‘‘a really 
copious and detailed history of Newgate would be a most 
voluminous affair’?; and that ‘‘to have traced its chronicles 
down from epoch to epoch, closely and minutely, would have 
been wearisome to the reader.’ Ie has, therefore, very 
wisely confined himself within reasonable bounds, and has 
“endeavoured to present a general, but not too detailed, 
picture of the various criminal periods through which New- 
gate has passed.’”? Be it remembered that in the records of 
Newgate Prison are to be traced ‘‘ the variations of our Statute 
Book,” and “the gradual amelioration of the penal code, 
from the days of its pitiless ferocity to the time when, thanks 
to the incessant protests of humanitarian and philanthropist, 
a milder system became the rule,” and that though Newgate, 
‘the chief prison of the chief town in the kingdom, might have 
been expected to lead the van in prison reform,’’ yet, on the 
contrary, ‘it remained constantly, from the first and almost 
to the last, one of the worst-kept prisons in the kingdom”? ; 
let all this be remembered, and nobody will failto sce how 
scrious a history is contained within the covers of these two 
volumes, or dream of confounding that history with a mere 
melodramatic representation of exciting but unlawful and even 
wicked adventures, of tortures inflicted, of justly incurred but 
barbarously administered punishments. Anecdotes of a hor- 
ribly fascinating kind, no doubt, abound in the volumes; but 
such anecdotes are episodical and illustrative only. 

Of certain times and certain personages it is impossible to 
tire; and therefore Horace Walpole and His World: edited by 
L. B. Seeley, M.A. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), may meeb 
with wider acceptance than the editor’s very modest desire might 
lead him toexpect. He seems tobe under aninmpression that there 
are here and there, among the persons to whose class the “ general 
reader” belongs, two or three benighted individuals who have 
not yet made “acquaintance with the prince of nglish letter- 
writers.” It may be so—indeed, it must be so; for there 
must always be a young ‘general reader’? who is only: just 
beginning, and who may as well scrape acquaintance with 
Horace Walpole out of this excellent little volume; but 
though a man be as familiar with the nine volumes of ‘Horace 
Walpole’s letters, annotated by Peter Cunningham, as with 
the multiplication-table, this little volume will still have a 
charm for him: he will read with respect and interest, though 
he may not indorse, the remarks of the editor, and he will find 
it difficult to remove his eyes from the illustrations repre- 
senting—not too well, perhaps, but well enough for memory’s 
purposes—an almost forgotten series of portraits, such as 
an Wulpole himself, ‘after Lawrence,’”’ and Laurence 
Sterne, the Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick, the Lady Caroline 
Montagu, the delightful three Ladies Waldegrave, the speaking 
(but not hearing) Sir Joshua Reynolds, the charming Duchess 
of Devonshire, and the characteristic Mrs, Montagu—all * after 
Reynolds.”? Assuredly, in some respects, such a little bookis a 
treasure. 

Accompanied by a good likeness—but a dark and by no 
means flattering or even adequate portrait—of the author, 
come the two volumes of Ox the Stage, by Dutton Cook 
(Sampson Low and Co.), to renew the grief of his friends and 
ut the same time to remind them that, when he was cut off with- 
out amoment’s warning, he had just completed one of those 
occasional works of his which were connected with, though 
they did not exactly belong to, his special vocation of dramatic 
critic. The two posthumous volumes are pleasant reading for 
everybody, profitable for not a few; they testify of the 
author’s diligent study, kindness of heart, geniality of tone, 
graceful and easy style, quiet but constant humour. 
‘he volumes overflow with entertaining and instructive 
anecdote, with valuable hints, with illustrative quotations 
and stories. he author, with his characteristic mixture 
of sound sense and smiling irony, says:—‘‘I have noticed 
that an author’s attempts once for all to exhaust 
subject absolutely, have sometimes resulted, unfortu- 
nately, in the complete exhaustion of his public.” ‘That 
is why he did not try the exhaustive process in ‘A Book of 
the Play,’”? published afew years ago; he ;preferred to issue 
supplementary volumes, like the two now under consideration, 
which two would probably have been followed by others, had 
his life been spared. What he has written about ‘stage tra- 

ditions,”’ about pieces ‘‘ adapted from the French,”’ about the 
‘‘ corps de bullet,” about ‘amateur actors,” and about * the 
Columbine question,’’ is particularly interesting; but the 
dilliculty would be to mention a single chapter which is not. 


Sir Saul Samuel, Agent-General for New South Wales, has 
been informed by telegram of the arrival in Sydney of the 
steam-ship Abergeldie, which sailed from Plymouth with 
emigrants in December last.—The agents of the ‘lasmanian 
Government have received a telegram from Hobart ‘Town noti- 
fying the arrival there on the 4th inst. of the steamer Gult of 
Carpentaria, which left Plymouth on Dec. 12 last. 

The large Engraving in the last Number of this Journal, 
representing a fight outside Souakim between the Egyptian 
troops and the Arabs, is from a drawing by our Special Artist, 
Mr. Melton Prior, from the information supplied to him ty 
Major-General Sartorius and other officers who were present at 
the conflict. Our Illustration, this week, of the encampment 
of Zobehr Pasha’s black troops at the Suez Docks, is roma 
Sketch by Dr. Hardcastle. 
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THE MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE, 


MOVER 


THE 


The Address from the two Houses of Parliament, in answer to 
the Queen’s Speech, at the opening of the Session on ‘luesday, 
was moved in the House of Lords by the Marquis of ‘Tweed- 
dale, and seconded by Lord Vernon; in the House of 
Commons, it was moved by the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. for 
Roxburghshire, and seconded by Mr, Samuel Smith, junior 
M.P. for Liverpool. In accordance with our usual custom, we 
present the Portraits of these noble Lords and honourable 
members. 

‘The Marquis of Tweeddale (William Montagu Hay, tenth 
Marquis) was born in 1826. He was educated at Haileybury 
College, and was formerly in the Bengal Civil Service. He 


AND 


SECONDER OF THE ADDRESS 


held the appointments of Deputy Commissioner of Simla and 
Superintendent of the Hill States in the North of India. He 
was Lord William Hay, M.P. for Taunton, in the House of 
Commons, from 1865 to 1868, and M.P. for Haddington Dis- 
trict of _Burghs in 1878, shortly before his accession to the 
title, in which he was preceded by his elder brother. 

Lord Vernon (George William Henry Venables Vernon, 
seventh Baron Vernon) was born in 1854, and held a com- 
mission in the 12th Lancers. He succeeded his father in 1883. 

The Hon. Arthur Ralph Douglas Elliot, M.P. for Rox- 
burghshire, was born in 1846, second son of the third Earl of 
Minto. He was educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


LORD VERNON. 


LORDS. 


at, Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1868, and subsequently M.A. He was called to the Bar, at 
the Inner Temple, in November, 1870, and joined the Northern 
Circuit. He has sat for Roxburghshire since 1880. He is 
author of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Criminal Procedure in England 
and Scotland.”’ 

Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. for Liverpool, is a son of Mr. 
James Smith, of Borgue, Kirkcudbrightshire, and was born 
there in 1836. He was educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and in 1860 commenced business at Liverpool as a 
merchant and cotton-broker. He founded the firm of Smith, 
Edwards, and Co., but in 1864 joined that of Messrs. Finlay 
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THE HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT, M.P. FOR ROXBURGHSHIRE, 


THE MOVER AND SECONDER 


and Co. He is a member of the Liverpool ‘Town Council, and 
was two years President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Smith is author of several essays on political and econo- 
mical subjects, and of a treatise on ‘‘'The Credibility of the 
Christian Religion.’? He was elected to the seat vacant for 
Liverpool in December, 1882. 

The Portrait of the Marquis of Tweeddale is from a photo- 
graph by Mr. W. Kurtz, of New York; that of Lord Vernon, 
from one by Mr. John Edwards, of Park Side, Hyde Park ; 
that of the Hon. A. Elliot, by Mackintosh and Co., of Kelso; 
and that of Mr. 8. Smith, by Robinson and Thompson, of 
Liverpool. 


OF THE ADDRESS IN THE 


SOUAKIM AND MASSOWAH. 


The Sketches by our Special Artist, of which facsimile re- 
reproductions, with his notes written upon them, are given in 
our Extra Supplement, present Views of the Red Sea ports, 
Souakim and Massowah, with the British gun-boats lying in 
harbour, and with the arrangements for the defence of each of 
these places, by the aid of our naval artillery, and of some 
Nordenfeldt guns in the ships’ boats nearer the shore, against 
any possible attack by an enemy from the land side. Souakim, 
indeed, is a place which is, from its situation, easily de- 
fensible by such means, and which has some fortifications of 


HOUSE OF 


MR. 8. SMITH, M.P. FOR LIVERPOOL, 


COMMONS, 


its own. Its batteries are mounted with twelve Krupp guns, 
and supplied with mountain guns and mitrailleuses, inde- 
pendently of the guns of her Majesty’s ships. Most of the 
twelve guns are distributed over earthworks which extend, in 
an irregular semicircle, two and a half miles. Outside the 
semicircle are two or three detached forts. Inside it lies part 
of the town. The other part of the town lies on an island, which is 
separated from the mainland by a circular belt of water of an 
average breadth of about 100 yards. ‘hese different parts of 
the town are connected by a narrow causeway, constructed by 
Colonel Gordon. Near this causeway lies one of the British 
gun-boats, the other two vessels being stationed seaward. 
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The camp of Baker Pasha is on the mainland, outside the 
causeway gate, and is sufficiently intrenched. About one 
mile and a half or two miles from the extreme point of the 
intrenchments are the wells. At present the enemy’s head- 
quarters are twelve miles distant, but small bands of Arabs 
have come down from the hills, night after night, and have 
fired into the camp. ‘Ihe troops have turned out, upon each 
occasion, replying to the fire, and there has been no serious 
attack; indeed, the whole ground would be swept by a 
fire from the gun-boats. The position of Massowah, 
which our Artist visited in H.M.S. Sphinx, in com- 
pany with the staff of Baker Pasha, towards the end 
of December, presents some resemblance to that of Souakim, 
the town being principally built on a small island, connected 
by a causeway with the mainland. ‘here have been no 
hostilities in the neighbourhood of Massowah, but it is near 
the Abyssinian frontier; and the unfriendly relations that 
have lately existed between Egypt and Abyssinia made it 
desirable to pay a visit to this place, which would be the port 
of landing for an expedition sent to Kassala, thence to cross 
the Atbara, if that way of approaching Khartoum were con- 
sidered the more feasible. On the 26th ult., we learn by tele- 
graph, Baker Pasha received news that peace had been com- 
pletely restored on the Egypto-Abyssinian frontier and trade 
reopened between Kassala and Massowah. Since his visit to 
Massowah 2200 camels with merchandise from the interior have 
reached the town, and the Customs receipts increased by £2000 
in oneweck. This bears out the anticipationsof theresultsof the 
General’s voyage to that sea-port. Another view of Massowah, 
presented in this Number, was sketched by our Special Artist 
trom the second island in the bay, and shows in the foreground 
the causeway that connects the two islands, crowded with 
people, with girls carrying water in skins, donkey-drivers, 
loungers, and bathers about to plunge into the sea. ‘The 
causeway between the two islands is about 200 yards long, and 
the Governor’s house and barracks are on the second island ; 
there is another island, with a palace upon it; and the main- 
land is reached by a further causeway, three quarters of a 
mile long. ‘hese causeways are protected by gates, which 
are guarded by soldiers, and are closed at night. ‘The 
barracks and the Governor’s house are supplied with fresh 
water by pipes laid along the causeway from the mainland, 
but the water for the town must be carried there by hand, or 
as a load on the backs of donkeys. ‘The anchorage in the 
harbour is good, and the port has some little trade. A few 
Europeans live there, but the trade is mostly carried on by 
Banyans from India, many of whom are concerned also in the 
pearl-fisheries of Dhalak and the neighbouring coast. ‘There 
has been no British Consul at Massowah since Consul Cameron, 
whose unfortunate visit to King ‘Theodore was the occasion of 
the Abyssinian War in 1868. The country adjacent is very 
mountainous and picturesque, and there are fertile districts 
inland on the route to Kassala. 


RECEPTION OF THE HOLY SHEIKH 
AT SOUAKIM. 


Our Artist at Souakim contributes an Illustration of the 
arrival there of Osman El Maghrani, a famous Mussulman 
ecclesiastic, from Cairo, the ‘Holy Sheikh’? or * Syud,”’ 
which means a reputed descendant of the Prophet Mohammed. 
This personage was sent to persuade the Arabs of the Eastern 
Soudan not to follow the standard of the Mahdi. The arrival 
of the Holy Sheikh Syud El Maghrani at Souakim, with his 
ceremonious reception in the camp of Baker Pasha, is described 
by the Daily News’ Correspondent as a very imposing scene. 
“The whole route from the causeway to the General’s tent, 
about a mile in length, was lined with troops. The Syud, 
dressed in a tunic of blue silk and mounted on a white horse, 
was preceded by the military band and a large company of men 
on foot or on horseback, some of whom carried banners. ‘Lhe 
population of Souakim followed in the rear and on the right 
and left flanks of the procession. The prevailing colour in the 
vast assemblage was white, and with the white tents of the 
camps, the blue of the breezy sky across which the clouds were 
drifting, the blue, red, and yellow uniforms of the infantry 
and cavalry, and the bright grey of the houses of Souakim fill- 
ing in the background, the spectacle was singularly lively and 
pretty. For light, colour, and movement the procession might 
bear comparison with the finest spectacle of the kind to be wit- 
nessedin Asia—the festival, or, as we should callit inold English, 
the mystery of Hassan and Hussein ; in other words, the Mo- 
hurrum, as it is to be seen in the cities of Upper India. But 
the Mohurrum is the feast of sadness, whereas the entry of 
Syud El Maghrani into camp was a feast of rejoicing. On- 
wards the procession flowed, slowly, with waving of banners, 
the shouts of the men, and the continuous, high-pitched bird- 
trill of the Arab women. People rushed out of the crowd to 
touch the hem of his Holiness’s garments or perchance to kiss 
hishand. Of his interview with the General, I will only say 
that the Syud feels confident in his ability to break up the 
rebel confederacy in the Eastern Soudan. The General him- 
self acknowledges that the situation is far more promising 
than he could have expected a week ago. Not a day passes 
but several Sheikhs, with their tail of wild spear-armed 
warriors, come in to do reverence to the saint, and make their 
profession of loyalty.” 


In answer to numerous inquiries respecting the publication 
of ‘Precious Stones and Gems,’’ Mz. Streeter desires to state 
that the fourth edition will be in the hands of the public by 
the end of this month. The publishers (Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons, Covent-garden) will receive any orders for the new 
edition, which has been revised and partly re-written. 

A handsome sword, with richly chased silver scabbard and 
hilt, is to be presented to Colonel Sir T. Fowell Baxter, Bart., 
by the officers, non-commissioned officers and members of the 
2nd Tower Hamlet Rifle Volunteers as a memento of their 
regard on his retirement from command after nearly twenty- 
five years’ service, and subsequently becoming their honorary 
Colonel. The sword is on view at Messrs. Mappin and Webb’s, 
Mansion House Buildings. 

The annual meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance was held at 
the Holborn Restaurant on Monday, Mr. Borlase, M.P., in the 
chair. A resolution was passed expressing an opinion that 
the owners of live stock should unite in demanding the ex- 
clusion of animals from countries affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease, as well as from those in which rinderpest exists, and 
that slaughter at the ports should be the rule, as at present 
with respect to animals from countries affected with other 
diseases.—Presiding at a meeting of the General Cattle Diseases 
Committee, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., said that if prompt and effec- 
tive action on the part of the Government were assured, then, 
so far as he was concerned, any hostile amendment to the 
Address would fall to the ground; but they could and wouid 
not be satisfied with less.—At a nieeting of the Farmers’ Club, 
Mr. Druce read a paper on the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
Jast Session. Mr. Shaw Lefevre gave additional particulars of 
the intentions of the Government in passing this Act, and 

expressed his belief that it would be impossible for landlords 
to evade its provisions. 2 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Our readers will certainly have in their remembrance the 
series of Ilusirations we gave, eighteen months or two years 
ago, of an expedition sent to the north-east region of Siberia, 
in hopes of discovering and relieving the survivors of the crew 
of the Jeannette (originally the Pandora) Arctic exploring- 
vessel. She was dispatched by Mr. James Gordon Beunett, of 
New York, in July, 1879, and was crushed by the ice, in June, 
1881, forcing those on board to betake themselves in three 
boats to the nearest shore, at the mouth of the Lena. ‘The 
boats were separated by accidents at sea, and one was lost ; 
the first cutter, with Captain George De Long, Commander of 
the Jeannette, and thirteen other persons, reached the shore, but 
they all perished, except two seamen, of cold and hunger, 
in a most desolate place; the whale-boat, however, com- 
manded by Engineer G. W. Melville, with Lieutenant Danen- 
hower, Mr. Raymond Newcomb, the naturalist, and cight 
scamen got to land, and they were rescued by the natives of 
the country. Our Special Artist, accompanying Mr. J. P. 
Jackson, the agent of the New York Herald, met the survivors 
at Yakutsk, and got the earliest information concerning . the 
fate of the whole party. We have now to notice the pub- 
lication (by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) of two 
handsome volumes, The Voyage of the Jeannette, in which Mrs, 
De Long, the widow of the lamented commander, who 
was an officer of the United States Navy, has compiled 
all the existing records of this disastrous affair. Captain 
De Long’s own Journal, which fills 725 pages, the greater part 
of the two volumes, terminates with the facsimile of his hand- 
writing on those terrible last days of his life, Oct. 21 to Oct. 380, 
when he lay, with his dying companions, Mr. Ambler, the 
surgeon, Mr. Collins, the meteorologist, and the other un- 
fortunate men—Walter Lee, George Boyd, Iversen, Leinrich 
Kaack, Adolf Dressler, Carl Gortz, and one or two more— 
starving to death in a wretched hole on the snow-covered bank 
of the river at Mat Vai. They had made a fire of drift-wood, 
and managed to boil some willow-tea, but had actually eaten the 
leather of their boots and parts of their deerskin wrappings. Once 
or twice they were able to shoot a ptarmigan and make a little 
soup, and they had a few doses of alcohol and glycerine, which 
just kept them alive in thelast week. The end came on the 140th 
day, after quitting the vessel at sea, since which their boats 
had touched at several islands, and one had landed De Long's 
party on the Siberian mainland on Sept. 17. The painful in- 
terest of this narrative is enhanced by the minute preciseness 
of all its details, which prove Captain De Long (Lieutenant- 
Commander was his naval rank) to have been as good an officer, 
and as brave a man, as ever died in any service of war or peace. 
His body, and those of his comrades, are now on their way 
to America, in charge of officers of the United States Navy. 
His country should be proud of him, and his widow should be 
consoled, in some measure, by the fame of his noble conduct. 
The two men of this party who escaped, Nindemann and Noros, 
had been sent forward, on Oct. 9, in search of relief, and met 
some natives on the 22nd, but, not knowing the language, 
could not get them to go to the assistance of De Long; they 
arrived at the Russian station of Bulun on the 29th, and were 
joined, three days after, by Engineer Melville, whose party had 
come ashore in the whale-boat. He lost no time, though official 
permission and some other preparations were required, in 
starting on a journey of several hundred miles round the Lena 
Delta, to look for the commander's party, and was actually at 
Mat Vai on Nov. 49, passing close to the spot where they lay 
dead, but the deep snow concealed all traces of their fatal 
encampment. These volumes are adorned with steel-plate 
portraits of Captain De Long and Mr. James Gordon Benuett; 
a tinted lithograph from the Sketch by our own Artist, Mx. 
A. Larsen, of the monumental cairn and cross where De Long 
was buried; and a great many wood-engravings. They are fur- 
nished also with excellent maps and plans, and tables of svien- 
tific observations. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund has produced such large 


and valuable results, in augmenting our topographical and 
archeological knowledge of the Land of Israel, and the 


adjacent parts of Syria and Arabia, that we do not scruple to 
recommend increased public liberality in donations and sub- 
scriptions, when any of its literary publications come before 
us. Captain C. I. Conder, R.E., the able commander of its 
surveying expeditions, whose ‘‘'Tent Work in Palestine,’’ from 
1872 to 1875, was narrated in two very interesting volumes, 
printed under that title, which appeared five years ago, has now 
brought forward a sequel of not inferior value, called Heth and 
Moab ; or, ‘‘ Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882.” Itis pub- 
lished, in one volume, by Messrs. R. Bentley and Son. It is 
equally attractive with the preceding narrative as an account of 
personal experiences, and is probably of greater importance as 
throwing light upon some problems of ancient history which 
have occupied the attention of the learned. In this light, we 
should invite readers upon those subjects to notice Captain 
Conder’s report of a visit to Kadesh, on the Orontes, the re- 
nowned city and fortress of the Hittites, who were conquered 
above thirty-two centuries ago by Rameses IU, King of 
Egypt, an exploit that is pictorially displayed on the 
walls of Karnak and Abu Simbel. Another great city of 
that nation was at Carchemish on the Wuphrates, 
which has recently been explored. The town of Homs 
or Emesa, notable in the history of the Crusades, is here 
particularly described, and is a place which may, perhaps, 
become more familiar to modern travellers by the projected 
Euphrates or ‘Tigris Valley Railway. The site of ‘lyre and 
other Phcenician localities are delineated in the next chapter, 
after which the author passes eastward, beyond the Jordan, 
into the Hauran, the land of Sihon, the land of Ammon, and 
the Moabite country, where the task of identifying places men- 
tioned in the history of the people of Israelengages his attention. 
The panoramic view from the supposed Pisgah, on Mount Nebo, 
whence Moses is said to have belield the Promised Land, is well 
put before the reader’s intellectual vision ; and we obtain some 
acquaintance with the presumed localities of Jacob’s wander- 
ings, and with those of the frequent wars of the rulers and 
Kings of Israel. ‘‘ Rude stone monuments,” bearing a general 
resemblance to corresponding relics of vbscure antiquity in 
other parts of the world, ‘‘ dolmens’”’ and ‘“ menhirs ” such as 
may be seen in the Mediterranean islands, in Brittany, and on 
the shores of North Britain, even in Norway, and on the coasts 
of the Baltic, are found in Mastern Syria; and their pur- 
pose is discussed by Captain Conder with much argument- 
ative force. The remaining chapters are occupied with 
topics of a more lively complexion; the habits and 
manners of the native Syrian race, who retain many of their 
original Pagan superstitions; those of the different tribes, 
Bedawin, to Belka Arabs, still in a very wild condition; and 
the political prospects of Syria, upon which subject the writer 
lately contributed two or three instractive articles to the 
Fortnightly Review. His conclusion is practically in accordance 
with that which has been expressed by the best authorities 
with regard to Egypt: that the first thing needful is to remove 
all the Turkish, Kurdish, or Circassian official oppressors of 
the country, and that the Arab and native population must 
be raised to a capacity of rendering useful services to a just 
and impartial Government, which must be protected and 
assisted by the European Powers. 


To be able to promise a reader plenty of entertainment isa 
pleasant position to be in, and that position the reviewer of 
Savage Svanetia: by Clive Phillipps-Wolley, I’.R.G.S. (Richard 
Bentley), may confidently assume. Besides a very interesting 
narrative, abounding with adventure, there are some corre= 
spondingly interesting and curious illustrations. Whether the 
land be quite so unknown to travellers, whether the mountains 
be quite so untrodden of ambitious climbers, as the author 
would lead us to suppose, are questions which may be left to 
the Geographical Society and to the Alpine Club. ‘The country, 
at any rate, may well be termed ‘“‘suvage”’; and the sate 
epithet may well be applied to the Svins, its inhabitants. 
Svanetia is the name given to certain uncivilised districts of 
the Caucasus, districts so situated among the mountains 
that they can only be reached from the outer world—from 
comparatively civilised parts of the Russia empire—by 
passes which are not only few and difficult, but only avail- 
able, suchas they are, for three months in the year. If you are 
in Svdnetia when the snow begins to fall, you may consider 
yourself booked for nine months of it, until the snow thaws 
and permits you to take your chance upon the roads, which 
are bad at the best. Nothing that is very good for man or 
beast can be made to grow in Svanetia; and the Svdns 
whose villages, by-the-way, become isolated one from another 
in the winter, that is, apparently, for nine months, more or 
less, of the year, are not altogether desirable persons to sojourn 
anong. Leligion is to them of no account, and perhaps, in that 
respect, they do not differ much, save in outward profession, 
from people in general; there are no schools, so that parents 
and guardiaus must be at a loss for means of bestowing their 
children during the hours when they are not wanted at home ; 
you are liable to be stoned if you go to church more than twice 
a year (for there are churches, though they are not as other 
churches, and there are priests, though they are not as other 
priests) ; marriage is very strangely managed, and frequently 
leads to bigamy and blood-feuds ; open violence is not in 
fashion, but ‘‘a quiet shot at an unsuspecting enemy”? is the 
favourite method of adjusting difliculties, though a ‘‘ free 
fight’? is by no means unheard of, and the use of the knife is 
not unknown; morality is not the strong point among either 
men or women; honesty is cultivated as regards small matters, 
so that petty larceny is conspicuous by absence, but there is 
prevalent, apparently, a sort of lordly disdain of ‘* menm and 
tuum,’’ such as was displayed by the Highland chieftain who 
saw no harm in ‘lifting’? a neighbour's cattle, and, if may 
be, slaughtering his herdsmen; there is very little use of 
money, and so great a suspicion of ‘* paper,’’ that to get 
change for a three-rouble note is almost impossible; there 
are no games, there is no culture, there is no house better 
than a den, there is difficulty in obtaining tobacco (which is, 
perhaps, a misfortune), there are no strong drinks (which is, 
perhaps, anything but a misfortune), but there is hunting, and 
there is indiscriminate love-making, with the consequence of 
blood-feuds, and ‘‘a man who has had no share in a blood- 
feud is as little thought of as an unscarred student at Heidei- 
berg.’”? Surely, an interesting, if not an admirable race of men 
are the Svins; a very strange country is the land they dwell 
in, and two very interesting volumes has our author written 
about the country and the people, and the sometimes perilous 
adventures that he encountered among them. 

Handbooks on English Literature abound, but such graceful 
and attractive writing as Mr. Joli Dennis gives us in Leroes 
of Literature: English Poets (S.P.C.1s., Northumberland-avenue) 
is too seldom seen. Mr. Dennis calis this collection of essays 
a ‘book for young readers,’’? and we know no work move 
admirably adapted to quicken the intelligence and kindle the 
enthusiasm of the young. But the author’s modest announce- 
ment must not be taken literally. Those who are acquainted 
with his ‘‘ Studies of English Literature” (of which a new 
edition has lately appeared) will expect to find in the present 
volume suggestive and original criticism, expressed in pure 
and idiomatic English; and we can assure them that 
they will not be disappointed. ‘To write at once pleasantly 
and learncdly about English poets is a matter of some 
difficulty. Our erudite professors need to be reminded of 
Horace’s rule, ‘*Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulce.” 
They heap fact upon fact, they weary us with da‘es, they give 
us tares for corn, they repel us by their hard and ungenial style. 
Mr. Dennis, on the other hand, has a persuasive manner; he 
engages our attention at starting and keeps it to the end. 
With his remarks on the Elizabethan poets we are not 
always inclined to agree. Those who have once felt the 
magic of Marlowe will regard as somewhat old-fashioned the 
statement that ‘‘many a gem of poetic beauty is hidden away” 
in the pages of the poet who stood nearest to Shakspeare ; and 
such readers will be equally surprised to hear that Chapnian’s 
plays are “coarse and ignoble in conception.’”’ For Spenser, 
Daniel, and Drayton a far truer appreciation is shown. But 
it is in dealing with the eighteenth-century poets that 
Mr. Dennis appears ab his best. The chapter on Thomson 
is delightful, and the remarks on Gray and Collins show nice 
discrimination. For Wordsworth the author has a profound 
admiration, but he does not pursue his admiration to idolatry. 
“Youthful readersof Wordsworth,”’ he writes, ‘upon their first 
introduction to his works, are apt to lose patience. Lis 
defects are obvious to them; his transcendent merit as an 
interpreter of nature and of life is unperceived. He has 
passion, but the fire glowing in his pages never bursts into a 
blaze; he has the tenderest love for every simple object in 
nature, but his feelings are always uttered with reserve. His 
largest and most imaginative thoughts will escape the reader 
who is not also a student of his verse. But there is no 
poet who will better repay study, none more capable of 
affording exquisite delight.’? Shelley’s supreme lyric power 
is fully recognised, but Mr. Dennis would have done 
well to draw attention to the fantastic charm and flaw- 
less workmanship of the ‘‘ Witch of Atlas.” The notice 
of Keats is very good, but very brief. For Cowper the writer 
shows more appreciation than for Burns; and the article on 
Southey is more instructive than that on Coleridge. But the 
reader, whether he agrees or not with Mr. Dennis in any par- 
ticular instance, always feels that he is in the hands of a critic 
whose judgment is worth hearing, whose love of nature ‘and 
artis sincere. Older readers will value this book for its purity 
of style and freedom from dogmatism ; the young will find in 
it the interest and charm of a story-book. 


The State apartments of Windsor Castle are closed until 
further orders. 

At Messrs. Goupil’s Gallery, New Tond-street, is being 
shown the picture of ‘‘ Psyché,’? by M. Jules Lefebvre, which 
was one of the attractions of the last Paris Salon. It illus- 
trates lines by M. Emmanuel Ducros. VDsyche, a very slender, 
young, nude figure, a star at her brow, sits on a rock, waiting 
for Charon. In her lapis the casket containing the ‘fate of 
the world”? ; and her eyes are fixed on the profound darkness 
brooding over Acheron, through which are faintly discernible 
forms of the wandering dead. We need not criticise this 
beautiful work, which will be known to many of oi rewlers. 
We are glad to announce that it is to be engraved in pure line 
by M. Francois, aud subscriptions are received by Messrs. 
Goupil. ; oat 
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THE COURT. 


Her Majesty’s Council, previous to the opening of Parliament, 
was held last Saturday at Osborne, Lord Carlingford, the Pre- 
mier, and the Right Hon. Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, being 
present. After the Council, the Queen’s Speech, on the 
opening of the fifth Session of the present Parliament, was 
read; and the several Privy Councillors had audience of her 
Majesty. Subsequently Mr. W. Palgrave kissed hands on 
his appointment as Minister at Monte Video, Princess Beatrice 
being with the Queen at the ceremony. The Duchess of 
Edinburgh, with her children, Prince Alfred and Princess Marie, 
Victoria, Melita, and Alexandra, arrived from Eastwell Park. 
Divine service was performed at Osborne on Sunday by the 
Hon. and Rev. F. Byng, her Majesty and the Royal family 
attending. Prince Louis of Battenberg arrived on Monday. Mr. 
George Glyn Petre was presented to the Queen, and kissed hands 
on his appointment as Minister at Lisbon. Mr. Petre was in- 
eluded in the Royal dinner circle. The Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Louis of Battenberg drove to 
Ryde on Tuesday. Her Majesty has driven out daily. The 
Hon. and Rev. I’. Byng and Mr. Gladstone have been among 
the Queen’s dinner guests. Inquiries as to the state of Sir 
Bartle Frere have been telegraphed by her Majesty and the 
Royal family. The Queen has become a member of the Royal 
and Central Bucks Agricultural Association, of which Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild is the president. 

The Prince of Wales, who returned to Marlborough House 
from his visit at Leigh Court to Sir Philip Miles Miles, M.P., 
and Lady Miles, left for Sandringham yesterday week. A few 
guests passed a couple days with their Royal Highnesses. 
Divine service was attended on Sunday by the Royal family 
and their party at St. Mary Magdalene’s church in the park, 
the Rev. I’. Hervey and Canon Farrar officiating. The Prince 
and Princess, with their daughters, came to town on ‘l'uesday, 
the special train stopping at Cambridge, en route, when Prince 
Albert Victor came and had a few minutes’ conversation with 
his parents. The Prince and Princess were present at the 
debate in the House of Lords in the evening. 

Prince and Princess Christian have gone to Berlin on a 
visit to the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Germany. 


The marriage of the Hon. William Warren Vernon, uncle 
of Lord Vernon, with Miss Eyre, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Eyre, of Welford, will take place at Mentone on the 25th inst. 

Marriages are arranged between Sir Guy Campbell, Bart., 
of the 60th Rifles, and Miss Nina Lehmann, only daughter of 
Mr. Frederick Lehmann ; between Mr. George Espec Manners, 
son of the late Lord George Mauners and Lady Adeliza 
Manners, and Miss Anna Gilstrap, daughter of the late Mr. 
George Gilstrap; and between Mr. Frederick Scott Hohler, 
second son of Mr. Henry B. Holler, of Fawkham Manor, 
IXent, and Frances Amelia, second daughter of Sir Jacob H. 
Preston, Bart., of Beeston Hall, Norfolk. 


THE PEABODY FUND. 

The nineteenth annual report of the Peabody Donation Fund 
has been issued by the trustees. The net gain for the year 
1883 has been £25,252. ‘The sum given and bequeathed by Mr. 
Peabody was in all £500,000; to which has been added money 
received for rent and interest, £329,863, making the total fund 
on Dec. 31 last £829,863. In addition to this, the capital 
account has been increased by £390,000 borrowed from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners and others, of which sum 
there remains unpaid £361,333, bringing up the total capital to 
£1,191,197; the total expenditure to the end of the year being 
£1,089,883. During the past year the trustees opened thirty- 
three blocks of building, at Whitecross-street, St. Luke's, 
containing 1878 rooms, all of which are now occupied. 
Eleven blocks, to contain 514 rooms, are in course of erection 
at Pear-tree-court, Clerkenwell—the last of the six sites 
bought of the Metropolitan Board of Works—and will be ready 
for occupation by midsummer. The trustees will commence 
at an eurly date the erection of eight blocks of buildings at 
Little Coram-street, to contain 420 rooms. They will also, 
during the present year, build three blocks at Great Peter- 
street, Westminster, and begin four blocks on a plot adjoining 
their buildings at Islington. Up to the end of the year the 
trustees had provided for the artisan and labouring poor of 
London 9693 rooms, exclusive of bath-rooms, laundries, and 
washhouses. ‘These rooms comprise 4359 separate dwellings— 
say, seventy-three of four rooms, 1521 of three rooms, 2073 of 
two rooms, and 692 of one room—occupied by 18,009 persons. 
The rent in all cases includes the free nse of water, laundries, 
sculleries, and bath-rooms, and ranges from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per 
room. Among the tenants the largest number of any class are 
labourers, who are 582; porters number 463; needlewomen 
come next, being 277 in number; carmen are 201; char- 
women, 181; printers, 124; and warehouse labourers, 150. 


Lord Ravensworth has contributed £250 to the Bishop of 
Newcastle Fund. 


The Cutlers’ Company have voted 270 guineas for general 
charitable purposes. 


Mr. Ruskin gave a lecture on Monday evening at the 
London Institution to a large audience on ‘* The Storm Cloud 
of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 


The salmon-fishing season for the year opened last Satur- 
day for the rivers and estuaries of England and Wales, but, in 
consequence of the late storms and the flooded condition of 
most of the salmon rivers, very little netting was practicable. 


On Monday the seventeenth annual exhibition of bicycles, 
tricycles, and accessories, promoted by the Stanley Club, was 
opened, amid successful surroundings, at the Floral Hall in 
Covent-garden, remaining open throughout the week. 

The arrivals of live stock and fresh meat at Liverpool 
during the week ending Feb. 2, from the United States and 
Canada, amounted to 1741 cattle, 306 sheep, 75 hogs, 8370 
quarters of beef, and 1042 carcases of mutton. 

A private meeting was held last Saturday evening at the 
house of Lord Archibald Campbell to inaugurate opposition to 
the proposal to abolish the Highland feather bonnet, which 
it was stated had been of the greatest use. 

The United States House of Representatives has passed, by 
184 against 78 votes, the bill for the relief of General FitzJohn 
Porter from the sentence passed upon him by a military court 
some years ago, depriving him of his rank in the United States 
army.—Mr. Irving and Miss Terry have closed an unusually 
successful engagement in Cincinnati. The entire Western 
trip has been successful in every way.—Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is lecturing in the Western cities—Mr. Wendell Phillips, the 
Abolitionist orator, died at his residence in Boston last 
Saturday evening. He was in his seventy-third year. Mr. 
Phillips over-exerted himself at the unveiling of the monu- 
ment of Harriet Martineau, and brought on an attack of 
angina pectoris, from which he died.—An. accommodation train 
of three cars on the Indianapolis and Chicago Railroad broke 
through a bridge at White's Creek, near Indianapolis, last 
week. Part of the wreck was submerged; the other portion 
cinght fire. Six persons were burnt or drowned, and nine 
others were injured, 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, Tuesday, Feb. 5. 

The interminable Langlois interpellation on the industria 
crisis finally came to an end on Saturday, when, in spite of the 
opposition of the Government, M. Clemenceau’s proposition 
was adopted by 254 votes against 249. At the same time, in 
the Senate, the Government were defeated on the question of 
the federation of the professional syndicates. The Radicals 
imagined that this double check implied the resignation of 
the Cabinet. M. Ferry, however, has not yet resigned, nor 
does he intend to resign. M. Clémenceau’s proposition 
appoints a commission of forty-four members to inquire into 
the industrial and agricultural situation of France. In point 
of fact, this is the accepted Parliamentary way of burying a 
question; it is the confession on the part of the Radicals 
that they are unable to suggest a solution of the problem 
which the Chamber has been called upon to discuss; 
and therefore, from this point of view, it is really a success 
for the Government. M. Ferry, in opposing the proposition, 
simply preferred the interests of the Chamber and of the 
country to those of the Cabinet. He combated the commis- 
sion of inquiry because he was convinced of its uselessness, 
and of its being simply a waste of time and labour for the 
deputies. M. Ferry, then, remains at his post. 

The Journal Offciel publishes the decree relative to the new 
Three per Cent Loan of 350 millions of francs, in conformity 
with the law of Jan. 30, 1884. The subscription will open on 
Feb. 12, and close the same day. ‘The price of issue will be 
76f. 60c. for 3f. Rente. he new loan is to be paid off in 
sixty-nine years, running from April 16, 1884. It is interest- 
ing to note that during the thirty years that have elapsed since 
the first State loan raised by public subscription in 1854, the 
amount subscribed for loans has been 14 milliards 205 millions 
of francs. Of the eleven loans that made up this total, one 
alone, that of 1870, was covered with difficulty; generally, the 
sum demanded has been covered many times over. 


The last of the great figures of the Second Empire, M. 
Eugéne Rouher, died last Sunday, after an illness of six 
months, at the age of sixty-nine. M. Rouher up to the last 
was the incarnation of the doctrines of the régime of which 
he had been the Vice-Emperor. ‘The Napoleonic régime never 
had a more faithful or, in appearance at least, a more sincere 
advocate; he shared the splendours of the Empire; and after 
its fall he did not despair until the death of the Emperor and 
Prince Louis convinced him that his mission was at an end. 
Tiven then, although he retired from public life, he continued 
‘to aid the Bonapartists with his advice; and if the young 
Prince Victor still finds the nucleus of a party to support his 
pretensions, he owes the existence of that party to M. Rouher. ‘l'o 
call M. Rouher a statesman is perhaps an exaggeration ; he was 
rather the business man, the faithful steward of the Empire, an 
instrument, the advocate, the lawyer of Napoleon III., a great 
worker, a man who did not take undue advantage of his 
position to enrich himself, a servitor of unbounded devotion, 
but not a statesman, Sadowa, the Mexican Expedition, and his 
policy after Jan. 19 are there to prove that M. Rouher had 
none of the qualities of « statesman. The funeral will take 
place with great pomp on Thursday, and as Mr. Rouher was 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour and had filled the 
highest offices of State under the Kmpire, the Republic will 
find itself obliged by the etiquette of State to render complete 
military honours to the man who was the greatest enemy of 
the Republic. Those who wish to study the physiognomy of 
public life under the Vice-Emperor, may read Emile Zola’s 
novel ‘‘Son Excellence Enégne Rougon,’’ in whom are per- 
sonified many of the traits of M. Rouher. 


M. Massenet’s opera ‘‘ Hérodiade,’’ originally played in 
French at Brussels two years ago, has been produced in Italian 
at the Théatre Italien with immense success. ‘lhe singers are 
Mesdames Vidés-Devries and Tremelli and MM. Edouard and 
Jean de Retzké. he opera is really a fine work, from the 
musical point of view. ‘he only question is, Why pro- 
duce a French opera in Italian? And the only reply 
is, That otherwise it would be impossible to charge 25t. 
for an orchestra stall.—The picture exhibitions are com- 
ing thick upon us, and, for want of space, the critic 
must be content with a mere enumeration: water colours at 
the Société d’Aquurellistes; portraits, studies, and small 
pictures at the clubs in the Rue Volney and the Place 
Vendéme; drawings of the masters of the century, from 
Fragonard up to Bastien-Lepage, at the Ecole du Beaux Arts; 
and in prospect an exhibition of pastels by General Cluseret, 
the hero of the Commune, who has taken to studying art in 
his old age. Finally, at the Hétel Drouot there is the sale 
ot the pictures of the late Edouard Manet, which has created 
a sensation in the artistic world. The pictures of the celebrated 
impressionniste have fetched quite high prices. The first day’s 
sale produced 72,000f. for eighty numbers, the least important 
of the collection. Tr. C, 


On Monday the Municipal Casino at Nice was opened with 
a concert in the afternoon and a féte in the evening. 


The Portuguese Chamber of Deputies has passed, by 101 
votes to 5, the Bill authorising the amendment of certain 
articles of the Constitution. 


The opening on Saturday last of the extension of the rail- 
way line from Rome to I’rascati, which by steep gradients con- 
tinues now from the level of Campagna up to the gate of the 
town, wus the occasion of great festivities at Frascati. 

The German Emperor gave a dinner at Berlin on Sunday 
night in honour of Prince and Princess Christian and the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg. ‘The latter was present last Saturday 
with the Crown Prince and Princess William at the Deutsches 
Theatre. The annual subscription ball, which for the public 
at large forms the main event of the Berlin season, was held 
on Tuesday evening in the Opera House. The Emperor and his 
family appeared in the Royal boxes at about nine, and opened 
the dancing by descending and walking round the ball-room 
in the manner of a polonaise—first the Emperor, with Princess 
Christian ; then Prince Christian, with the Crown Princess, 
followed by the Crown Prince, with his daughter-in-law, 
Princess William; then Prince William, with his eldest sister, 
the Hereditary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen. 

The Norwegian Storthing was opened by the King at 
Christiania on Saturday last. The Queen and Prince Eugene 
were present. The Speech from the Throne contained no 
reference to home policy, but stated that the receipts of the 
country are increasing, and that it had been found possible to 
draw up the Budget without recourse being had to new or 
increased taxation. 


A Reuter’s telezram from Brisbane, dated Feb. 5, states :— 
The Hon. J. R. Dickson, Colonial Treasurer of Queensland, 
has introduced his financial statement in the Legislative 
Assembly. ‘Ihe revenue for the financial year 1882-3 was 
£2,380,000, and the expenditure £2,070,000. ‘The surplus on 
July 1 was £311,000. ‘The revenue for the half-year ending 
Dec. 31 last amounted to £1,350,000, and the expenditure to 
£1,130,000. ‘he total surplus was £529,000, ‘The treasurer 
estimates the revenue for the current year at £2,500,000, 


and the expenditure at £2,410,000. Of the surplus for 1882-3, 
£150,000 will be devoted to immigration purposes, and the 
balance to public works. ‘The treasurer declared the condition 
of the colony to be prosperous. 

Sir John Macdonald, the Premier, has introduced in the 
Dominion Parliament the resolution in regard to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, asking the House to authorise a loan to the 
company of 22,500,000 dols., bearing interest at 5 per cent, to be 
repaid by May 1, 1891.—The Premier of Manitoba has arrived 
at Ottawa, accompanied by a member of the Manitoban 
Legislative Assembly, and has submitted to the Dominion 
Government a memorial setting forth the requirements of that 
province.—Lord Lansdowne has received an address from the 
Legislature of British Columbia asking Parliament to restrict 
Chinese immigration.—The Ice Carnival at Montreal opened 
with brilliant weather and an immense attendance on ‘l'ues- 
day. ‘The great feature of the day was the reception of Lord 
and Lady Lansdowne. ‘They arrived in the afternoon, and 
were met at the station by the Mayor and the members of the 
City Council, a military escort, and thousands of the citizens. 


THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 


Another terrible military disaster, which seems fatal to the 
last remaining expectation of any recovery of Mgyptian 
dominion in the Soudan, has this week befallen the small 
remnant of the Khedive’s army. General Baker Pasha (for- 
merly Colonel Valentine Baker) was utterly defeated last Mon- 
day and put to flight with the slaughter of half his troops, in an 
attempted advance from ‘Trinkitat, on the Red Sea coast, south 
of Souakim, to relieve the besieged Egyptian garrison of ‘Tokar. 
The enemy with whom he had to fight consisted of the hostile 
Arab tribes, led by the chief named Osman Digna, an ally or 
subordinate of the Mahdi, engaged for some time past in be- 
sieging the forts of Sinkat and ‘Tokar, distant respectively 
about twenty and fifty miles from the sea-port of Souakim, the 
first-mentioned place being to the west of Souakim, and the 
other to the south. ‘There is no apparent possibility now of 
retaining either of those forts; but Souakim, to which port 
the Egyptian force is henceforth confined, is not in any imme- 
diate danger. The garrison of Sinkat, under Tewlik Bey, 
attemptedon Tuesday to getaway to Souakim, but was attacked 
and entirely destroyed, to the number of four hundred men. 

We present in this week’s Number and Ixtra Supplement of 
our Journal a variety of Illustrations, from Sketches by our 
Special Artist with the staff of General Baker Pasha on the 
east coast of the Soudan, showing the incidents that had 
taken place in the preliminary operations for the relief of the 
besieged Egyptian garrisons at Sinkat and Tokar. Many dif- 
ficulties and delays have attended the task of Baker Pasha, 
with his small mixed body of Egyptian irregular troops, com- 
prising the black men, slaves of Zobehr Pasha and natives of 

the remoter provinces of the Soudan, who have been sent from 
Cairo to serve in this expedition, but whom their master has 
not been permitted to accompany, since little confidence is 
putin his loyalty and fidelity to the Khedive’s Government. 
One of our Illustrations represents the camp of these wild 
African soldiery at the Suez docks, on the 21st ult., before 
they embarked for conveyance down the Red Sea to 
Souakim. ‘They were very unwilling to serve the Hgyptian 
Government, and refused at first to start by the railway 
from Cairo for Suez; it was not until they were forced, and 
threatened with an attack by three squadrons of cavalry 
brought to the parade-ground, that any of them would get 
into the train. By the 25th, however, they were all landed at 
Souakim, to the number of fourteen hundred, making a con- 
siderable addition to Baker Pasha’s little army, consisting be- 
fore of two or three thousand Egyptian gendarmerie and a few 
Turks or Albanians, horse and foot, with some field artillery. 
Baker Pasha was thus enabled, having already made a recon- 
naissance on the 22nd, and again on the 24th, on the roads 
from Souakim towards Sinkat and ‘Tokar, to undertake more 
active movements; and he decided upon landing the better 
part of his force at a place called Trinkitat, some distance to 
the south of Souakim, with a view to advance from Trinkitat 
to Tokar, about eighteen miles inland. Te calculated that 
the effect of this movement would be to cause the enemy, the 
hostile Arabs led by Osman Digna, to withdraw some part of 
their force from beleaguering Sinkat, and so to give the 
starving garrison a chance of getting out, or at least of 
obtaining a supply of food. If the enemy on the road from 
the sea to Tokar should engage in battle, it was hoped that a 
defeat in that quarter might effect the deliverance of Tokar, 
and possibly result in the total dispersion of the hostile 
tribes. 

The small map in this paper shows the situation of Tokar 
and Sinkat with regard to Souakim (or Suakin, as the name is 
often spelt); andit is stated that the enemy’s force was divided 
into three parties; 4000 besieging Tokar and 3000 besieging 
Sinkat, while Osman Digna, with another party of 3000, was 
moving between those two places, in the hill country, where his 
movements could not be watched by Baker Pasha’s spies. On 
Sunday evening, Baker Pasha having brought his troops by 
sea from Souakim, and landed under the protection of H.M.S. 
Ranger, his force of 3600 men, with a tield-battery of four 
Krupp guns and two Gatlings, encamped two miles from 
Trinkitat. On Monday morning, at seven o’clock, they 
began their march over an open country, with scattered 
patches of scrub and thorn, mimosa, and other prickly 
shrubs. ‘The order of march was formed with three bat- 
talions of infantry, en éehelon, marching in columns of com- 
panies; the artillery and cavalry on the front and flanks, and 
cavalry vedettes extending all round, at points a mile distant 
from the main body; in the rear were 300 laden camels. ‘The 
European officers with Baker Pasha were Colonel Hay, acting 
as Chief of the Stati; Major-General Sartorius, commanding 
the infantry ; Major Giles, commanding the ‘Turkish cavalry , 
Morice Bey of the gendarmerie, as paymaster; Colonel Burnaby; 
Dr. Leslie, the medical officer; Major Harvey; Mx. Bewley, 
chief of the transport; Captain Jorestier Walker; Major 
Rucca ; Lieutenants Carrol, Smith, Watkins, Bertin, Cavalieri, 
and Morisi; and four English sergeants. The special cor- 
respondents of the Standard and Daily News were with the 
army, and two German photographers; but our own Special 
Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, had been laid up by an accident, and 
was left in the hospital at Souakim. 

The fatal conflict took place near the Wells of Teb, seven 
miles from Trinkitat, early in the forenoon. It was nearly the 
identical spot where the Egyptian troops and Bashi Bazouks, 
under Mohammed Tahir Pasha, were routed in December, 
when Captain Moncrieff, the British Consul at Souakim, was 
killed. Between eight and nine in the morning, as the troops 
advanced, various parties of the enemy were seen, which 
retired slowly upon the approach of the cavalry skirmishers, 
and a few rounds of shell were fired at them. ‘The weather 
was dull, with stormy showers of rain, which obscured the 
view of the country in front. We proceed to quote the narra- 

tive telegraphed by the Standard correspondent :— 

“The enemy now gathered thickly and advanced towards 
us, and at nine o’clock showed in considerable force on some 
slightly-rising ground, near the water springs, while on our 
left front I could see clumps of spears with bannerets partially 
concealed amidst the hillocks and bushes. Our guns again 
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opened fire; but the shell seemed to pass over the enemy’s 
heads. The force was now ordered to advance; but as soon 
as they got into movement the clumps of spears were no longer 
to be seen. When our cavalry skirmishers reached the spot 
they were soon hotly engaged, and could be seen firing wildly 
in all directions from the saddle. Presently about a dozen Arabs, 
riding bare-backed on wiry little horses, appeared from behind 
a hillock, and coolly galloped round our right flank, within 
three hundred yards of our cavalry on that side. They passed 
along parallel to our column, with the evident intention of 
gauging its strength and disposition. The General ordered 
the Turkish Cavalry to charge them and cut them off. After 
a hot chase they got away ; but as the Turks rode back again 
towards the column, they again appeared, and this time 
galloped across our front and round to the left. 

“Whilst our attention was distracted from the front by 
this incident, a sudden commotion arose in the midst of our 
cavalry skirmishers on our left flank. The enemy must for 
some time have been lying concealed close tothem. The Arabs 
now sprang to their feet, and with wild cries charged the 
Egyptian horsemen. ‘These at once turned rein, and came 
galloping in, in a wild and disorderly fashion. 

“Just before this, I had ridden along by the infantry 
column, and I saw that it was advancing in the most dis- 
orderly manner. There was no sign of discipline or steadi- 
ness; it was a merevarmed mob tramping along. Iwas con- 
vinced that they would break at the first charge. As the 
cavalry rode wildly in, the order was given for the infantry to 
form square—a manceuvre in which they had been daily drilled 
for weeks. At this crisis, however, the dull, half-disciplined 
mass failed to accomplish it. Three sides were formed after a 
fashion, but on the fourth side two companies of the Alexandria 
Regiment, seeing the enemy coming on leaping and brandish- 
ing their spears, stood like a panic-stricken flock of sheep, 
and nothing could get them to move into their place. 
Into the gap thus. left in the square the enemy poured, 
and at once all became panic and confusion. The troops 
fired indeed, but for the most part straight into the air. 
The miserable Egyptian soldiers refused even to defend them- 
selves, but throwing away their rifies, flung themselves on the 
ground, and grovelled there, screaming for mercy. No mercy 
was given, the Arab spearmen pouncing upon them and driving 
their spears through their necks or bodies. Nothing could 
surpass the wild confusion, camels and guns mixed up together, 
soldiers firing in the air, with wild Arabs, their long hair 
streaming behind them, darting among them hacking and 
thrusting with their spears. The right side of the square was 
not at first assailed, but kept up a continuous fire towards 
their front, which killed many of our own cavalry, two being 
killed close beside me. 

‘While the charge had been made by the enemy on the 
left; flank, General Baker with his Staff were out with the 
cavalry in front. Upon riding back they found that the 
enemy had already got betweenthemand the column. They at 
once charged them and cut their way through, but not with- 
out several being killed, amongst them Abdul Rusac, the 
chief Egyptian staff officer. On nearing the square, the 
General had to run the gauntlet of the fire of the Egyptians 
in front, who, regardless of what was going on around them, 
were blazing away in their front. When the General reached 
the square the enemy had already broken it up, and it was 
clear that all was lost. 

‘* General Sartorius with his staff had been in the inside of 
the square when the enemy burst into it. They in vain tried 
to rally the panic-stricken Egyptians, and were so closely 
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cooped in by the huddled mass of soldiers that, for a time, 
they were unable to extricate themselves. When, at last, the 
Arab spearmen had thinned the throng of Egyptians, they 
succeeded in breaking out and in cutting their way through 
the enemy. It now became a total rout, the shattered column 
streaming across the plain towards Trinkitat, preceded by the 
flying cavalry, the enemy pressing hotly on the rear of the 
infantry, and slaughtering at will. All mounted men unable 
to ride well were dismounted by the rush of the flying horse- 
men, and killed. So for five miles the flight and pursuit were 
kept up. ‘The Massowah black battalion behaved well, and 
for a portion of the distance retired steadily, firing volleys into 
the enemy. Zobehr's blacks were undrilled, and hardly able 
to fire their rifles; they bolted as promptly as did the 
Egyptians. 

““When the earthwork was reached where we had en- 
camped the night before, the General made great efforts to 
protect the rear of the flying fugitives by a charge of the 
Durkish cavalry, with a few Egyptian horsemen whose flight 
had been stopped by the officers, but nothing could induce 
them to charge. However, the General got them to form in 
line at the earthwork, and to halt facing the enemy. The 
pursuit then ceased, the enemy doubtless being afraid of the 
fire of the ships, but in fact no gun-boat was in the harbour, 
the Admiral having ordered away the Decoy on the previous 
day. 

“When the pursuit ceased, the weary fugitives, horse and 
foot, with many riderless horses here and there among them, 
made their way across the two int<rvening miles of deep mud 
to Trinkitat. On reaching the shore they would have crowded. 
into the few boats there and swamped them, had not the 
English officers, revolver in hand kept them back. ‘Ihen, asit 
was found that the enemy had really ceased in the pursuit, the 
panic subsided. All night long the work of embarkation con- 
tinued. The General, the European officers, and the crews of 
the English ships worked unceasingly in getting on board the 
men, horses, and baggage. Not one Egyptian officer lent his aid 
to keep order or tohelp in the workof embarkation. By morning 
all were on board, and we were then able to see what the loss 
really was.’’ Of the whole force which had marched this morn- 
ing, two thousand werekilled; theartillery, camels, and baggage 
were captured by the enemy, with a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition, General Baker Pasha, Colonel Hay, Major 
Giles, Major Harvey, Colonel Burnaby, and Mr. Bewley 
escaped. Among those killed, or missing and supposed to be 
killed, are Morice Bey, Dr. Leslie, Captain Forestier Walker, 
Captain Cavalieri, Captain Watkins, Lieutenant Carrol, 
Captains Bertin and Morisi, and several other European 
officers, with the four English sergeants, and the Italian 
police officers. The Turkish troops were almost entirely des- 
troyed, only thirty of one battalion surviving, and the regi- 
ment of four hundred from Sanheet, on the Abyssinian 
frontier, was reduced to seventy. It is believed that the 
number of the enemy actually engaged in this fight was less 
than that of Baker Pasha’s force. 

‘The remnant of the army was brought back to Souakim on 
Tuesday, in six ships, and Admiral Hewett has landed 150 
seamen and marines from the British gun-boats to assist in 
protecting that town. Colonel Harington had been left in 
command of the garrison during Baker Pasha’s absence with 
the field force. The Sinkat garrison, as above mentioned, 
were slaughtered to a man in their attempt to get away. 

General Gordon arrived at Korosko last Saturday, and 
started thence on his journey across the Desert ; he expected 
to reach Berber in five days, on his way to Khartoum. 
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THE SEA AFTER THE APPLICATION OF THE OIL. 


OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS, 


OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS, 


On Tuesday week, some experiments were made from Folke- 
stone pier and beach illustrative of the effect of oil upon 
rough sea, as carried out by the Shields Patent. The com- 
pany present included Lord Alfred Churchill, Lord Ashley, 
R.N., Admiral Sir G. Richards, Admiral Ward, Captain the 
Hon. F. Maud, Captain the Hon. H. Chetwynd, Sir Edmund 
Henderson, Colonel Webber, R.E., Captain Langdon, R.N., 
Japtain Boxer, R.N., Dr. Macartney, and Mr. Chang, of the 
Chinese Embassy. ‘I'he life-boat, fully manned, was used to 
test the difference between the ordinary sea and the oiled 
surface. ‘There was stiff breeze from the south-west, and the 
sea was tolerably lumpy, with a strong tide running eastward. 
‘wenty-five gallons of oil were forced through a pipe laid 
500 ft. westward, which rapidly spread on the surface, and for 
ten minutes its effect could be seen in no broken water appear- 
ing anywhere within the oily area. ‘The erested waves rolled 
up to the outer edge, and then subsided into a swell. The 
current in a very short time carried the oil a mile to the east- 
ward in line with the end of the pier, and this acted as a 
breakwater, so that the broken water on the land side gradually 
became much smoother. An adjournment was subsequently 
made to the beach, where some patent shells containing a 
gallon of oil were fired seawards from a mortar. ‘These burst, 
and the oil was distributed on the surface with a similar 
calming effect. A long flexible hose was also projected into 
the sea, through which oil could be pumped if necessary. 
Both shells and hose are intended to be used in the case of 
stranded vessels. 


Mr. Brandram announces a series of his ever-welcome 
recitals on ‘Tuesday afternoons at Willis’s Rooms, beginning 
next 'uesday with Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol.” 

The free schools for instruction in water-colour art, which 
have been organised by the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, were opened on Monday, in the studios at- 
tached to the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond-street. 
Mr. J. D. Linton and Mr. Alfred Parsons are the first of the 
members to whom the task of teaching has fallen. There are 
at present about thirty students. ‘The teaching is gratuitous, 
but is given only to those who have already reached a fair 
standard of proficiency. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Four Songs, composed by G. J. Bennett, and published by 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., may be commended for their 
graceful flow of melody and musicianly accompaniments. 
Their titles are ‘‘ ‘Lhe Child’s First Grief,’ *‘ The Village Maid,” 
“To me, fair friend,’’ and ‘‘I think of thee.’’? The same pub- 
lishers have also issued six ‘‘ Feuillets d’Album,”’ consisting 
of pieces by well-known composers effectively transcribed by 
E. Hatzfeld for violin, or violoncello, or flute, with pianoforte 
accompaniment. ‘They will prove acceptable to amateurs of 
the instruments named. 

Among the numerous publications of the house of Ricordi, 
of London, Milan, and other cities, is a series of classical and 
popular operas arranged for the pianoforte solo, with the 
words printed above the music. ‘The edition includes between 
forty and fifty well-known operas, which are given without 
abridgment, neatly engraved and well printed on good paper. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co.’s valuable and inexpensive 
series of Music Primers has lately received an addition in the 
shape of a collection of three hundred and ninety-six 
two-part exercises intended for the use of choirs and schools, 
by James Greenwood. ‘he major and minor scales, 
ascending and descending in yarious times and rhythms are 
associated with contrapuntal passages in a way calculated 
to insure the student’s commund of just intonation and 
knowledge of intervals. ‘Uhis cheap little handbook deserves 
to have a wide circulation among teachers of class-singing 
and their pupils. ‘The same publishers have issued ‘ Scotland,” 
an easy arraugement of national melodies for violin and piano- 
forte, and an easy “Fantasia”? for the same instruments, 
by S$. Jarvis. Each piece has additional ad libitum ac- 
compimiments for two violins and violoncello, They are 
well suited for young amateurs. ‘‘Romanzetta”’ is the title 
of a charming piece of melodious and graceful writing by 
the late Henry Smart, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 
Each instrument has its turn of prominence, and the solo and 
concerted effects are alike interesting. This is from Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer, and Co., as also is a very effective ‘* Bourrée”” 
for the pianoforte by that estimable pianist Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, who has very successfully associated the antique 
dance form with the modern style. 

Messrs. Augener and Co., of Newgate-strect, are issuing a 
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beautiful library edition of music by Gade, the Danish com- 
poser. ‘Ihe series comprises many works for pianoforte solo, 
some for two performers; pieces for the organ, and others 
for piano and violin, and piano, violin, und violoncello. 
There is a distinct character about this music which is full 
of interest. 

The same publishers are bringing out, also in a superior 
style, some of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte works, revised and 
fingered by Mr. Pauer—among their other publications being 
cheap editions of Franz Abt’s pleasing cantatas, for female 
voices, ‘The Isle of Song’? and “The Golden Link’’; 
“‘Bethlehem,’’ an impressive sacred cantata, by Carl Reinecke; 
and six graceful two-part songs by A. André. Among Messrs, 
Augener’s cheap editions, in oblong form, are a four-hand 
arrangement of Gade’s characteristic overtures, ‘‘In Hoch- 
land’? and -‘‘Nachklange von Ossian,’? and an album of 
pianoforte ducts containing various interesting pieces. 

Messrs. Forsyth Brothers contribute largely both to vocal 
music and to the pianist’s répertoire. Irom among their 
publications of the former class we may specify ‘‘‘he Reaper 
und the Flowers,” ‘Uhe Organist’? (with additional har- 
monium accompaniment), both by Dr. 8. Corbett; ‘‘Some- 
body,’’ ‘* Waiting,’”? ‘‘ Waking,” ‘‘The Golden West,’’ and 
‘“‘Homeward Bound,’’ expressive songs and ballads, all by 
W. A. C. Cruickshank. The pianoforte pieces issued by 
Messrs. Forsyth include a series of sacred subjects, chiefly 
trom eminent composers, effectively transcribed by W. Small-. 
wood; a quaint ‘‘ Gavotte,’’ by Geminiani, skilfully arranged 
by Mr. Charles Hallé; a melodious ‘* Valse Hlégante’’ and. a 
piquant ‘‘ Niaiserie Musicale,’ by I. Lohr; a spirited ‘‘ Marche 
l'riumphale,’’ by G. Marsden; a pleasing ‘* Winter Song,”’ 
by ‘I. J. Ford; and a tranquil ‘‘ Cradle Song,” by F. N. 
Lohr. Besides these, Messrs. lorsyth have issued two charac- 
teristic pieces for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment—a 
“Morning Song’? and a ‘‘ Bourrée,’’? both by L. Kerbusch ; 
and the ‘‘Gondola Song,’’ by F. N. Léhr, arranged for the 
organ (with pedals), by D. J. Wood. 


The Dundce whaler Thetis has been bought for £20,000 by 
the United States Government for the expedition in search 
of Lieutenant Greeley’s party. ‘The vessel is of 600 tons 
burden, and was built two years ago. 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


ELDER, and CO”S NEW 
BOOKS. 


QMITH, 


STY'S JOURNAL, 
On Feb. 12 will be published, with Portraits and Woodcut 
llustrations, 8vo, price lys. 6d., 
A ORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, FROM 1862 
TO 1882. 
NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Now ready, demy 5vo, 16s., 
HAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Author of ‘Studies of Greek Poets,” “The Renaissance in 
Italy,” “Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &c. 


HER MAJ 


NEW SATIRICAL AND POLITICAL ROMANCE. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in one vul., price 10s. od., 
ERICLES BRUM; or, the Last of the 

De Veres. By AUSTEN PEMBER, | 
“© rois, soyez grands, cur le penple grandit.” 
London: J.and R. Maxwenn, shve-laue, E.C. 


8vo, pp. 244, cloth, us. 6d., or 45 stamps, 


ET ORSES ILL AND WELL: Homeopathic 
‘Treatment of Diseasvs and Injuries, and Hints on Feed- 
ing, Grooming, Conditioning, Nursing, &c. By JAMUS 
MOORE, M Q.C.Y,38. 
DOG DISEASES. Same Author. Is., 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 458 


stamps. 
ureadluecdie-street, 


1s., post-free, 
Cance® AND SIMPLE TUMOURS 
DISPERSED BY ELECTRICITY. By G, EDGELOW, 
M.D.—U, Rensuaw, 356, Strand, W.C. 


NEW WORK BY LIEU'T.-COLONEL R, L. PLAYFAIR. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, demy Svo, l4s., 


HE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM: 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to the 
French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 
ozs to 1824. By Lieut.-Colonel R. L. PLAYFAIR, H.B.M.'s 
Consul at Algiers. 


NEW EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE'S “ CITIES 
OF NORTUERN AND CENTRAL ITALY.’ 


Cc OF CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols., 


crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


oe OF NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols., 


crown 8yvo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARKHAMS 
OF OTTERTON,"” &c. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 


HE PERFECT PATH. A Novel. By 


ELIZABETH GLAISTER, Author of ‘* The Markhams of 
Otterton,”’ “A Discord,” ‘A Constant Woman,” &e. 
Loudon: Saru, Exprr, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


Oe FOSTER’S NEW WATER-COLOUR 
BOOKS, 


Just published, in Four Parts, 4to, Gd. each; or, One Volume, 
cloth extra, 3s., 


QIMELE LESSONS IN WATER-COLOUR: 

FLOWERS. Light Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour 
Drawings, and numerous outline drawings of flowers after 
various artists. With full instructions. 


Recently published, 


GiMELE LESSONS IN WATER-COLOUR: 
h LANDSCAPE. Bight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour 
Drawings, and Thirty Vignettes, after various artists. With 
full instructions. In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each; or, One Volume, 
cloth extra, Js. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d., 


London: Brackre and Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
A. LETTER TO THE PEERS OF THE 
REALM ON THE PRESENT RELATION OF CHURCH 
AND STA'TE, its Perils and Suteguards. My Rey. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, B.A.—Witi1am Riveway, 109, Piccadilly. 


ONO Pita NG: COU) Gra 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 

The celebrated e: al cure without internal medicine. Sole 
Wholesale Agents, V DWARDS and SON, 137, Queen Victoria- 
street (formerly of 67, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Londun), whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold hy most Chemists. Price 4s, per Bottle. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FACULTY, 
A Luxative and Lefreshing 
Iruit Lozenge 
for 
CONSTIPATION, ‘ 
Memorrhoids, 
Lilie, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion, 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de ire clusse de la Faculté 
de Paris, 

69, Queen-strect, City, London, 
Tamar, unlike Pills ‘and the 
usual Purgatives, is agreeable to take, and 
never produces irritation. 

Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
2s. 6d. a Box, stamp included. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver, stomach, kidneys, and Lowels, The Ointment is unrivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 
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GOUT and RUEUMATISM 
CURED LY THE USE OF 
D® 


LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS. 
Approved of by Dr, OSSIAN HENRY, Analytical 
Chemist of the ‘Académie de Médecine ” of Paris. 
“The Liquor to be used in acute state of gout or 
rhenmatism; the Pills in chronical state.” — 
Wholesale: COMAR, 28. Rue st. Claude, Paris. 
London : Newbery and Sons, 1, King Ed ward-street. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


1? FAT PERSONS.—A Gentleman who 
can personally youch for the efficacy of a Remedy (doctor's 
prescription) which will efiectually and rapidly Re luce Corpu- 
jency in either sex without semi-starvation dietary, exercise, 
&e. Quite harmless, Will send recipe on receipt of stamped 
address.—Mr. F. RUSSELL, 15, Gower-strect, London, W.C. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 15s,, 


N HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL 


GUIDE TO ART ILLUSTRATION, in Connection with 
Illustrated Books, Periodicals, and Decoration Silee fp By 
JAMES SHIRLEY HODSON, F.R.S.L., Author of ** A History 
ofthe Printing I'rade Charities,’ &c. Lllustrated with many 
Examples of the various Processes of Engraving, and some 
Specimens in Colours. 

London: Sampson Low, Manson, and Co., 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


f (ess HAVE AND TO HOLD. By SARAH 
STREDDER, Author of “ The Fate of a Year,”’ &c. 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. JOHN KENT SPENDER, 
Author of ** Godwyn’s Ordeal.”” 

ONLY YESTERDAY. By WILLIAM MARSHALL, 
Author of “Strange Chapinan,” &, 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By JOHN BERWICK 
HARWOOD. Author of * Lady Flavia,” &c. 

DI FAWCETT: A YEAR OF HER LIFE, ByC.L, 
PIRKIS, Author of ** A Very Opal,”’ &c. 

A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs, RANDOLPH, Author 
ot ** Gentianella,”’ &c. 

CHEAP EDITION of IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 
LASS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 5s. 

Horsv and Biackwrr, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


RircHAep BENTLEY and SON’S 


LIST. 

THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, from the Resto- 
ration to the Flight of Louis Philippe. By Lady JACKSON. 
2 vols., With Portraits, 248; . Ki 

ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative of His Life. By his 
son. 2vols., with Portraits. 21s. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
By Madame CAMPAN, In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
308. 

THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. By Mrs. LYNN 


LINVON. In 2 vols,, 2t8. 
Ricuaup Lenriey and Son. New Burlineton-street. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Feap 8vo, 200 pp., Oue Shilling; post, zd. extra, 


(a BACK. By HUGH CONWAY. 


Being Vol, 1. of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library, Teuth to 
Fourteenth Thousand now ready, 
The public wud press are unanimous in commendation of this 
wouderfully clever story. 
London: Guireirn and Farran. St. Paul's-churchyard ; 
Bristol: J. W. Arvowsmith; and ut all Ruilwuy Lovkstalls, 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH, FRAGRANT 


BREATH, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
RIENTAL TOOTH, PASTE 


hus obtained distinguished approbation in 
the highest circles at home and abroad 
during half a century. 

JEWSBURY and BROWN, ot Manchester, are 
the Sole Proprietors and Makers. 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
insures White and Sound Teeth, 

Healthy Gums and Fragrant Breath, 
and preseryes the Vecth and Gume to old age. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Pots. 1s, 6d. : double, 28, 6d. 
The genuine only is signed by JEWSBURY and BROWN, and 
eeps perfect in every Climate. 

CAU TION.—Beware of Imitations. 


ROwLANnDs’ MACASSAR OIL, known 


for eighty-four years to be the best preserver of the 
Hair. It prevents it falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens weak hair, and eradicates scurf and 
dandrutl. It is especially recommended for children, 
as forming the basis of a beautitul head of hair, 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL contains 


no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can be had in 
a golden colour, specially recommended for fair and 
golden-haired children and persons, and also for those 
whose hair has become grey, 

the 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is 


original and only genuine article sold under that or 
any similar nume. Ask for ROWLANDS’, of 20, 
Hatton-garden, London, sizes, 3s. bd., 78., 10s. 6d., 
aud 218, Sent by post for 3d, extra. 


A here DIAMOND DYES for Family Use 
have no equals. 
All Popniar Colours easily dyed fast and beautiful, 
Only Sixpence a Package, at Chemists. 


WIE WOOD ARTICLES, unpolished, 
tor PAINTING, 
bereens, Book-covers, Boxes, Tabies, &c. Priced List, free, 
WM. BARNARD, 119, Uigware-road, Loudon, 


pucH BROS.—VISITING CARDS. Name 


Pinte engravedin any style and 100 best Ivory Cards, 4s, 6d; 
Lady's ditto 5x, bd, Tnvitutions, Menus, Ball Programmes, &¢. 
in all the newest patterns. : 

iucun's-unu; and 76, Queen Victoria-strect, E.0, 


doe GOLDEN LADDER. F. U1. COWEN. 
“The Daily Teegraph” says there is the beauty of 
true pathos in this song, Which bears the hall-mark 
of anaccunplished musician, in U, D, and 
; A N 


HOUR NEARER DAWN. New 

Song by COTSFURD DICK. InCaud D. Ellective 
tor the Drawing und Concert Roum. Sung by the 
principal leading singers, 


RANNIE’S STORY. By ODOARDO 
BARRI. This pretiy story, vet to a charming 


mewdy, is being sung by the principalsinge:s, in 
Dand F. 


‘ 
MYHE CHILDREN’S QUEEN. COTSFORD 
DICK. A song that can be cordially recomm mied, 
it being simple yet fail of beanty. K 1), dd that. 
acd BL Bach song 2a, net, of all Musicseilers in the 
United Kingdoin and the Colonies. 
Dyans and Co., 33, Argyll-street, London, W. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 
RIS CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDEERCULLES.- Sumpies post-free.—All pure 
Flax, hemined for use, “Lhe cambrics of Robinson 
and Cleaver have a world-wide tame,.’’—The (Queen, 
Per doz —Children’s, Js. 104d. ; Ladies’, 28. 1ld.; 
Gentler 8, Ss. lid. Hem-stitched, per dozen:— 
Ladies’, 5s. Ld. ; Gents’, 7s. vd. 
t locaere LACE.—COLLARS, Sets, and 
Trimming Laces, in Crochet, Guipure, Appliqué, 
Point, and Limerick, at lowest wholesale prices, 
RISH EMBROIDERY.—Ladies should 
write for our new Ilustrated Sheets. Real Irish and 
Madeira Embroidery; also Machine Work, All 
buttoned edges, on best cloth, from 24d. per yard. 
QGHETLAN D WOOL SHAWLS.—‘‘ The 
MARVEL,” White, two yards square, post-free, 1s, sd. 
Pale Blue, Black, Cardinal, Pink, or Grey, 1s. 10d. 


Write for [lustrated Sheet. 
OBINSON and CLEAVER, 
Send for samples and 


to ILM. the Queen, Belfast. 
price-lists of our other spécialités, post-free, 


pets LADIES’ BELTS 
AND 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTS 
ARE CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS THE 
MOST COMbORTABLE AND LEFICILNT HVER MADE. 
Apply ee qenaany, 
43 (late 420), OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W- 


GRA TEFUL—COMFORTING, 

“Isy a borough kuowiedge of the natural 
Jaws Which govern bue operations of digestion 
‘aud nabeition, and bya careful application of 
the line properties of well-serected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps bus provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately-tavoured beverage which may 
save us Iuany heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use ot such articlesof diet thata 
constitution may be graduaily built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shatt by keeping ourseives wall 
|fortiied with pure blood and a properiy 
nourished trame,”’—Civil Service Gazette, 

* Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold in Packets (and ‘Lins, 41b. and 11b., for Export), labelled, 


JAMES EPPS and CO., HOMGZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
Also Makers of EPV’S’'S CHOCOLATE ESSENCK. 


E PPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


(Coce.a. 


Bet 


BRUssers CABPETS, 
OF SPECIAL QUALITY 


AND 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT THE 


LOWEST PRICE 


vROM 
LP reLoss and S ONS, 

68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE-HILL. 
ITREMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 


An easy and inexpensive method of decorating windows 
in churches, public buildings, and private houses, by which may 
be produced the rich colouring wid beautiful designs equal in 
appeurance to real stuined glass. Handbook of Designs and fall 
Instructions, 1s. Jd. Boxes, comprising designs, &c.. ab 21s., 
81s. bd., 428. Particulars post-free, Sole inventors.J. BARNARD 
and SON, 233 (late 439), Oxford-street, London, W. 


‘ G 
HROMO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(KRAUS’ PROCESS.) « 

The New Art, enabling any person (without 

ledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Colour Photographs on 

convex glasses, in imitation of Chinw and Enamel Painting. 

Boxes coutaining every requisite, 268. and 203. Particulars pust- 
tree. Specimens shown on app ication at the Sole Acents’, 

J. BARNARD and SON, 245, Oxtord-street, London, W. 


revions know- 


| bei poles COLOURS, GUITA PERCITA, 
and every requisite Ae ne Dresden China, 
dist Tree, 
J. BARNARD and son, 28, Oxford-street, W. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL AND 


A UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1881, Yo be held at th 
CRYSTAL PALACE. : ce 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, London, will 
hold at the Crystal Palace an International £xhibition of Arts, 
Manuiactures, and Scientific, Agricuituial, and Industrial Pro- 
ducts. Ihe Exhibition will be OVENED on St. George’s Day, 
aA nee 23, 1884, and will remain open tor a period of af least six 
months. 

Prospectuses, Entry Forms, and all information may be 
obtained from the Executive Conmnnissiouer, or any of the 
Official Agents, GkuRGE CoLLins Leyny, 

Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21, Queen Victoria-strvet, London, 1.0, 
G. Gorpon Crnarubnr, Manager, Crystal Palace, 8.1. 


a 


HE Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, 

M.P., Treasurer, will PRESIDE at the ANNIVEKSARY 
FESTIVAL vf the ROYAL ASYLUM OF Sil’. ANNE'S 
SUCLETY SCHOOLS, founded 1702—Patrons, the QUEEN and 
(he Koyal Pumily—at the Cuunon-street Hotel, on WilDN Mp 
DAY, FB. 13. 

The objects of the Institution are—Children whore parents 
have once moved in a superior station of lile but are now in ad« 
yersity, orphans or not. 

its Universality.—1t has no local bounds; the children of any 
country are eligible. 

Its Advantages.—Home, clothing, maintenance, and education, 

Its Dependence.—Voluntary subscriptions aud donations, 

Aid is carnest y sought. Antiquity is not wealth. 

The Institution is unendowed, and de dent vn voluntary 
contributions; 380children are under its © 

Subscriptions and Don ns yaolicited and gratefully 
received 1e Lord Mayor, Treasurer; Messrs. Barciay and Co., 
Lombard-street; Messrs. Dimsda.e, Fowler.and Co., 50, Cornhi.l, 
EO.) and by At. H. Evans, Secretary. 

Office—58, Gracechurch-street, E.C, 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle-street, 1.C.; Charing-eross, 5.W.; Oxford- 
street (corner of Ver r W. FIRE. &stablished 1710, 
Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. LIF, Estab- 


lished 1810, Specially low rates for young lives. Lurge bonuses. 
Immediate settlement of claims. 
and the CANADIAN 


a if ANITOBA 
NORTH-WEd'. 


Pra and Timber Lands. Rich Soil. Healthy Climate. Good 
Water. 320 Acres Reserved by Government ior each settler ag 
Homesteuds nieces ae 


C ANADIAN PACIFICO RAILWAY 
ALSO OFFER 
FARMING AND GRAZING LANDS, 
for aie on easy terms to actual settlers. 
For full Particulars, Maps, aud Pamplicts uescriptive of the 


country, address— 
ALEXANDER BEGG, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 101, Cannon-street, London. 
Mr. Begg will be happy to answer any inquiries about the 
country, either personally or by letter. 


ICE.—Grand Hotel de Rome. ‘This very 


superior establishment, conducted filteen years by Mrs. 
Valmieri, who is English, is transierred trom the Promenade des 
Anglais to a healthy, sheltered spot, uninflnenced by sea or 
sewers, Grand garden; magnificent panorama. All sunny 
rooms. Unsurpassed kitchen. Wnglish sanitary arrangements. 
Home comforts, Reasonable terms. Arrangements made, Onini- 
bus at trains. Variffon application to Mrs. PaLMient. 


EWEL ROBBERIES PREVENTED. 
J, TANN’S ANCHOR RELIANCE SAFES have never 
failed to resist the attemp's of the most. determined burglars, 
Vire-Resisting Safes, 25 5s, Lists free.—l1, Newgate-street, W.0. 


N ‘ODELLING in Clay and Wax.—A 
Guide, by MORTON-EDWARKDS. Is, ; post-free, 1s. 1d, 

Clay, wax, tools, stands, and every ma‘erial at LECH ERTIER, 

BARB, and CO., Artists’ Coluurincn, 60, Regent-vtreet, W. 


puLtina BLD eR Wray eR 
Boveniins 
THE OLDEST AND BEST SPRING. 
ANTON ULBRICHL. 


Diploma of Honour (Highest Award), 
Aioterdum Mxhibirivw, 1393. 


(RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A moxt delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard, 


PURE COCOA ONLY, 
*RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure.’—W. W. Sroppaur 


| BVLC., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SEVENTEEN PRIZM MbDALS. 


#Fers 


(oe0= 


CUWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 
Guaranteed Pure solubie Cocoa, with excess of Kat extracted, 
Four times the strength of Cocons Thickened yeb Weakened with 

Arrowroot, Starch 
The faculty pronounce it the most ETUC NS Deere eee, 
ive Beverage tor “BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps in all Climates, series no Cooking. A teaspoontil to 
Breakfast Cup costing less than a halfpenny. Samples gratis. 
In Air-‘Light Tins, at Is, #d.,38., &e.. by Chemists and Grocers, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C, 


GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRES 
4 that never shrink in washing—not if washed 100 times. 
Made in mixed colours, greys, drabs. browns. &e., Ws 6d.5 
three for 3ux. 6d, by parcels post paid. Write tor patterns 
and se.f-menstre, To be had only o 
A. FORD and UO,, 41, Poultry, London, 


RESS SHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA 

p PRES SHIRLS—A large stock, rendy made, in euht 

different sizes of the very finest Linen, Min, to iin, Gs. bd; 

and the fashionable Ribbed Pigne, to wear with one stud of 
tlirey, 7s. ud. 8s, GL. Gs Hd. evel. by parcels post free, 
di. PULWD aud CO,, 41, Poutry, Londo. 
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HENRY IRVING 


AND 


M's ELLEN TERRY 


IN AMERICA. 
OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS, 


LOUIS XI.” 


Eis great. Let that be said of Henry 
Irving at the outset, for it is the impression that his 
acting made jast night. It was a large audience, and represent- 
tative of Chicago’s cosmopolitan population. It was an andience 
that was not disposed to be demonstrative. But the highest 
appreciation does not manifest itself in clamour, and it was 
Irving alone who won the highest appreciation of that audience. 
The impression may be recorded that his intellectuality is 
luminous and widely-horizoned. After seeing him last night for 
the first time one no longer wonders how Irving, like Le ain in 
France and like Garrick in England, hus opencd a new era in a 
noble art.—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


N the broad acceptance he is a success, 


not the less positive because established on an artistic 
basis. He is one of the best exemplars of the practical in art we 
have ever seen, and in the wbility to express mental divergence 
and physical variations in facial changes we have none superior 
to him, if indeed there is among our present-day actors one 
equal, In delicacy of detail, beauty of finish, and excellence 
of technical treatment there is as near an approach to perfection 
in Mr, Irving's work us can be secured by intelligence, education, 
and discipline. He manifests the genius of art. He rises into 
greatness by the deterniined force of will, and remains there by 
the persistent energy of self-control. Mr. Irving is master of 
himself, and it follows logically that he must have power over 
circumstances—people. ‘These effects are splendid evidences of 
the highest type of dramatic art, and they are produced by the 
most precise methods of expression—action in its most intense, 
because in its most subdued, form, That he achieved a new 
success last night was made apparent in the hearty appa 
with which he was honoured.—CHICAGO INTER OUBAN. 


( F MR. IRVING, who has engaged the 


careful and protracted attention of the greatest critics 
living, it would be presumptuous to write critically at a 
moment's notice. That he is a great artist is seen at once; that 
he holds sacred many of the stage conventionalities is no less 
visible; and to those who were “happy enough to see Kean in 
is, the greatest of his parts, it would be seen that in 
changing the libretto he has not forgotten the actor. Even the 
muin’s*f make-up’ is marvellous; the rheumy eyes, with un- 
wholesome red lids, the hollow cheek, the very devil of cunning 
and slave to the lowest superstition so mingled as to be a unity 
and yet distinct. he sudden transitions of voice, the alter- 
nations of manner, and the dreadful realism of the last act, 
marked him without a peer in the part he has chosen. ‘These 
may be generalisations; but, were we to particularise, scarcely 
a speech, a word, or a bit of businese would bear omission, De- 
scriptive criticism fails to do justice to the originality of the man, 
and comparative criticism is only useful to those who have seen 
the parallel._CHICAGO DAILY NEWs. 


MXHE impression which a thoughtful 


spectator brought away with him after the curtain fell was 
oue of complete harmony, as of an orutorio or wu sonata, perfectly 
rendered in every part, Every word, action, look is calculated 
to lead up to a certain eflect, and the spectator experiences the 
sensation without knowing how it was brought about.— 
CHICAGO KVENING JOURNAL. 


ps Nate such touches as those his auditors 


understood why England acknowledged him king among 
actors. List night’s audience was not a demonstrative one. The 
satisfaction was too profound for empty noise. Applause was 
out of place, ‘lhe deeper tribute of silence was tendered the 
great artis In the mutter of recalls, however, the audience 
voiced their enthusiasm unmistukably, Again and again they 
demanded his appearance to testify the sincerity of their 
appreciation of Irving's triumph.—CHICAGO HERALD, 


A S the play proceeds one is more and more 

impressed with the marvellous finish of the performance. 
1t is a most striking example in ull particulars of the results of 
intelligent, patient, conscientious study. he actor keenly 
appreciates the yalue of repose, and has been an apt student of 
what is Known as the natural school of acting. The impression, 
then, from once seeing him, is that one has seen a master in his 
art.—CHLOAGO LIMES, 


“MERCHANT OF VENICE,” 
TAKEN altogether, the production of ‘‘The 


Merchant of Venice’’ by the Lyceum company is a reve- 
lation to such Chicago playgoers as have had no opportunities 
for seeing Shakspeare preseuted except as in our own theatres, 
eueeIe was superb—superb in cast, superb in stage manage- 
ment, superb in scenery, and superb in its harmonious arrange- 
ment of costumes and surroundings. ‘The acting in its entirety 
wus worthy of the setting, as the setting was ennobled by being 
accessory to such acting. Myr, lrving is, we think, the greatest 
Sliylock we have ever seen, and we remember Charles Kean, 
Macready, Phelps, Gustavus V. Brooke, and many others, 
including all the living American representatives of the cha- 
racter. Hvery muscle, every nerve, every tibre of the man’s 
physical unatomy acts; lie acts trom the marrow to the 
surface, and the shocks thrill. Stop gazing a moment and you 
Jose a point, He differs from all others; he has u voice a know- 
ledge of which must bring enjoyment; he has, at times, a bizarre 
action of the brows, but, like thuse of Goldsmith's hero, en 
his vices lean to yirtue's side,”” and he is greater with his 
mannerisms than others are without them. In the trial scene 
he very widely departs from the eee aes action, and by his 
listlessness forfeits vulgar settee for the approved good judg- 
ment of the tew. LButin tis scene, last night, 16 was evident 
that he not only had a crowded, but a highly educated, artisti- 
cally developed, and appreciative one. He hud evidently brooded 
over vengeance on the whole Christian race until the milk of 
humau kindness was frozen harder in his bosom than Mississippi 
ice, and even his own disustrous tate could scurcely melt it 
into a feeling for himself. Miss ‘erry made her first uppearance 
welcomed by a cordial reception, She isa finished artiste, with 
a low, sweet, yet space-pervading voice, and w manner which 
wins upon the audience imperceptibly. Before you know you 
are interested—snap! you are caught by a bit of spOrnaye by- 
play or a sweetly inodulated, archily accentuated phrase. Her 
comedy is exaut ite, ler pathos touching, and lier elocution 
round as a middle-age madrigal in the mouths of cathedral 
chorister boys —CUICAGO NUWs. 


M KR. IRVING made us further acquainted 
with his artistic power last evening by a very striking 
anid deeply contemplative representation Shylock in “ The 
Merchaut of Venice.’ 'Phis was also the occasion of Miss Elien 
‘Lerry’s first appearance, her local debat being us Portia, of 
which she gave an admirable reflection. These two events 
feoured the largest audience of the several that have done 
honour to this engagement. Vhe trial scene is a rare picture, 
inaced—vital, trutiutul, full of nature, touchingly pathetic, hut 
siinple, unstrained in factors, aud undemonstrative, Wherein 
shows again the wonderful power of Irving in developing con- 
sciousness through the silent expressions of face an gesture, 
From themoment Shylock is made to understand that the pound 
of flesh may not be his without peril to his own lite, where is in the 
work of Mr, Irving the most interesting and absorbing re- 
flection of thoughts and emotions in strong conteution. At 
first the easy acceptance of defeat, as he turns carelessly ancl 
usks for the po nosen. payment of thrice the sum due, Then the 
Sceptical, semi-lumorous query as to whether he should not 
even have his principal. ‘Then the sudden rage ut finding him- 
self so entirely circumvented, as he wishes that the devil muy: 
give lin good of it, as he furiously rends the bund. This is 
uickly followed Py the shock that comes of learning in what 
anger of the law he stunds. When the judgment is passed, 
Mr. irving, for the first time, makes Shylock an interesting 
object. The blank despair and hopeless desolation of the 
yan, quite alone in his age and stripped of everything, 
is very forcibly depicted. * Nay, take my life,” is a 
mourntul plea, made the more eltective for being spoken 
Without tears, without the catching speech so commonly 
heard, with a fixed attitude, the eyes looking to the 
floor, the entire appearance one of a spirit completely 
crushed, no longer vindictive, no longer combative, too utterly 
undone even tor the expressions of sorrow. ‘Lhis position 18 
Inaintained until the decree that he shall presently become a 
Dhristian is spoken. ‘Then there isa convulsive movement ot the 
hands, the head is lifted wud the face tured in an agony of m- 
quiry toward the judge; there is an instant of anguish, the head 
S again allowed to dioop forward, wad the words **I am con- 
tent” are spoken with a pitiful surrender of pride and dignity 
and ho and honour, as though the very all of life’ had 
perished. This is the great scene with Mv. Irving, and tor 
force of efiect, definition of soulful quality, and thorough- 
ness of character illustration, it is all there is to be wished. 
In the artistic features, the treatment of superficial in- 
cidents and phases, his work is irreproachable. But Shy- 
lock, notwitlistanding the disposition of character, is not a 
creation without soul. It is not only vital, but functional, 
affording as wide a range for the manifestation of dramatic 
forces us any character In Shukspeare; and it does not suffice 
to arrange its emotions and attributes by the grade of conven- 
tional personalities. When Miss Illen Terry came radiantly on 
the stage for the first scene xt Belmont, there was a burst of 
applause that indicated sudden admiration, as well as formal 
courtesy: and the first impression turmed ‘was one devidedly 
favourable to the actress. Miss Terry proved herself to be no 
Jess consummate in art than Mr. Irving. while her comedy quia 
lifications are as brilliant as her use of them is captivating. 
Portia came to have new beauties tor those who yet had thought 
the character one of the most delicate in beauty; and the favour 
shown Miss Terry was ample testimony of the fact that her 
bright intelligence, pertected art, and joyous spontaneity were 
approved tor thediscovery. Her incident with Bassanio, closing 
the trial scene, was one of the daintiest bits of acting possible in 
comedy.—CHICAGO INTER OCEAN. 


ERHAPS the most noticeable point in 


the impersonation is the vivid way in which all transitions 

ai feeling are marked in voice, facial Serscetin, and movement. 
te underlying intensity of the character is Lrought out first in 
1 repeuted phrase “Let him look to his bond,” not bellowed, 
4S some men’s notious of whut they call “ power” seem to 
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require, but delivered through the teeth with a concentrated 
yenom that has the effect commonly called making one’s 
“blood run cold.” ‘he whole of the trial-scene was a superb 
exhibition of art. ‘The vindictive tenacity of purpose, em- 
poe by the rejection of the offer of the debt thrice 

ld, the rush of triumphant malice when he, evidently 
unexpectedly, tinds the young legal doctor minded to grant his 
suit, and the corresponding tevulsion when the conditions of 
the judgment are stated, all these are marked with acuteness of 
conception and genuine power of interpretation. In nothing is 
the instinct of the artist more clearly shown than in the superb 
ignoring—even to the quiver of a muscle—ot the taunts of the 
brageart Gratiano, and the splendid appearance of self-control, 
even in his bitterest humiliation, with which he turns one con- 
temptuous glance on the same meddling fellow, and slowly 
stalks out of the ducal presence, The part is essentially a 
comedy part, and she gave it with an airy grace and refinement 
that were thoroughly charming, Her readings are quite fault- 
Jess, and she, too, is an exponent of finished art in respect of 
completely filling in all the trifles that go so far toward a 


pertect picture. She was arch and tender, winning and tantalis- 
ing, by turns—womanly, in short. Miss’ Ellen Terry made her 
T's) 


Meee appeurance as the Portia of the evening —CHICAGO 


RVING’S rendition of Shylock is grand. 


: In its almost overwhelming realism of details, piseenee? 
in the most artistic style imaginable, one might well lose sight 
for themomentof the true tenor of the réle and the insignificant 
toiblesin the ensemble. There was not the slightest incongruity 
in declamution, gesture, dress, or mask to mar the impression of 
the role, intense in all its detail, as it was presented. It 
would be difficult, itmot impossible, to point out a solitary 
scene which was not carefully studied to the most minute 
detail, or which was made a “specialty” for the purpose of 
forcing a climax. Whatever deep impression was produced b 

the actor in some of the scenes, the wail of his Joss, or his hatred, 
and subsequent dismay in the court scene, for instance, was 
certainly not due to any showy and, theretore, inartistic effort 
to carry the audience, but was caused by the natural develop- 
ment of the role, which, as a whole, is undeniably one of the 
most remarkable renilitions ever presented to a Chicago 
audience, Miss Ellen Terry, as Portia, made her first appear- 
ancein Chicago. The-reception which she met must certainly 
have proved very pee to her, and it was deserved in every 
respect. Her acting in the great scene where Bassanio, by 
choosing the right casket, wins his fair Portia, as weil as her 
declamation in the court scene, where she extols mercy to the 
revolting Shylock, were exquisite, und well merited the applause 
and repeated calls bestowed upon the actress. Miss Terry un- 
doubtedly Copliee ang Sees eat the result of her first 
appearance would seem to indicate her final success. CHICAGO 
HERALD. e ae 


[= is a nineteenth-century Shylock. It is a 


creation only possible to our age, which has pronounced its 
verdict against mediwyal ernelty and medieval Mindness, ‘Two 
hundred years ago the world would have rejected the imperson- 
ation wlich Irving gave last night. To-day the world accepts 
it, ‘The tuture will vindicate it. If was not the trasitional Jew 
of the stage—the blood-thirsty usurer, the outcast of humanity, 
the caricature of man. Shakapeare wrote for the ages. His ideal 
of the persecuted Hebrew was true in essence. ‘That ideal, hung 
with the rags of prejudice, stood through the years until 
the white hand of a new era stripped it of “the badge 
of shame and revealed it in naked dignity. Henry 
Irving has discarded the caricature of the stage, and has 
given us the type as the dramutist conceived it. The 
actor interprets the intrinsic dignity which Shakspeare, with 
the justice and the unconsciousness of genius, gaye to Shylock. 
Wesece a Shylock who is sternly self-respecting, who grips his 
gold as firmly as a shield, and about whom thereis a hazy tinge 
of sadness suggesting the pathos of infinite endurance. The 


- scene where this man’s daughter is taken from him is a poem in 


itself. Weare in Venice for a few moments; the gondolier is 
singing on the broad canal; the stars are shining on the Adriatic; 
there are flowers, and lights, and laughter, and midnight throbs 
with the pulsing joys of the dark and rich oldcity. The Jew’'s 
child deserts him. “With all the eruelty, with all the selfishness 
of love, she leaves him. Crossing the deserted bridge, Shylock 
walks through the darkness and the silence towards his em pty 
home. How artistic the contrast of joy and desolation. When 
Shylock hears of Antonio's bankruptey, he cries: ‘I thank 
God, I thank God!” Irving's rendering of the line was like a 
flash of lightning in its naturalness. he court scene was 
superb, even to the glad shout of the mob when the Jew was 
defeated, and the jeers of the crowd outside after he had 
lett the room, ‘I stand here for law.’ ‘here was about 
the Jew a firmness that was alamantine, and the snb- 
ducd air of &@ man who had worn “the badge of sufi 
ance.” How magnificent was the exit—the mute despair, 
the pride that flamed higher than it had ever flamed in 
life Setore, and the sigh that breathed the ho yelessness, Not 
of Shylock, not: of a money-lender, but of the Jewish nation, 
The charm of Miss Terry's acting is its naturalness, its 
frecdom from the false reserye of the drawing-room. The 
heart of an audience necessarily warms to her womanliness, 
The directness and sincerity of her wit are refreshing, and shows 
asensibility both fine and delicate. ‘The grace of her els is 
exquisite, us where Bassanio touches the leaden cnaskeb which 
contuins his fate. What is finer than the swagger with which 
Portia leaves the court room? It was like a breath from the 
For of Arden, Miss Terry has a plastic soul, as responsive to 
emotion as un Adolian harp, Her wind-biown tresses do not 
hear the marks of moral erimping-irons. he impersonation of 
Portia was poetic, delicate, and true,—CHICAGO TRIBUNL. 


“CHARLES I.” 
ENRY IRVING was seen on Saturday 


afternoon in Mr. Wills’s play of “ Charles I.’ He looked 
the pete superbly, and his manner bore out the regal suggestions 
of the outward portraiture, He was one of the most kingly men 
who ever trod the stage. Miss Ellen Terry surprised those who 
liad seen her in comedy by the intensity and emotional fervour 
she displayed as Queen Henrictta Maria. There was the eamest- 
ness, the quick intelligence, the teuder 
refinement that made the part one of si 
tractiveuess.—BROOKLYN TIMES. 


- a] 
HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
IS YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, umd stecl dies, ¥s. Gd. Gold seal, with co est, 20s, 
Solid Gold Ring, is-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engravings d.—'T, CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane), 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Ream ot the very best Paper and 

500. Envelopes, all stamped inthe most elegant way with Crest 

and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of Steel 

Dieineluded. Sent to any part for P.O, order.—l’. CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d,, post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plite. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 40 Em- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s, 6d.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-strect, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C, 


OSTAGE STAMPS. — WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, good collections or large quantities of old or 
rareissnes. Price Catalogue, the most complete issued, with 
1400 Illus tions, post-free, Is. Gd. Circulars free.—Address, 
STANLEY, GIBBONS, and CO., 8, Gower-street, London, W.0, 


Aes. PERIODICAL SALE. 


s, the grace and the 
gular beauty and at- 


PuE Whole STOCK has been RE- 


MARKED and REDUCED in PRICK, All goods marked 
in plain figures—black ink representing the original price, and 
ved ink the reductions. 


yArs Disposal of RICH COSTUMES is 
worth public attention, 

eo ’S Disposal of MANTLES of all kinds 
is worth public attention. 

AY’S Disposal of BLACK FIGURED 


VELVETS, SATINS, and BLACK SILKS of all kinds is 
worth public attention. 


AY’S Disposal of BLACK CASHMERE 
and BLACK COSTUMES is worth publicattention. 


Fy Deere Disposal of RICH SILK MODEL 


and other COSTUMES, by Worth, Pingat, and other 
celebrated artistes, is worth public attention, 


s7%8 Disposal of HOSTERY, GLOVES, 


and CILMNILLE and FEATHER TRIMMINGS is worth 
public attention. 


J 428 Disposal of MILLINERY, including 


afew French Models, is worth public attention. 


jars Disposal of COLLARS, CUFFS, 


JET, &e., is worth public attention. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 
ESSRS. JAY beg to announce that this 


Periodical SALE does not interfere with the execution 
of MOURNING ORDERS, nor with their Dressmaking or other 
general business. The ordinary staff of assistants is employed 
tor the performance of their ustal duties, 


JAY'S, 
HE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
THE LONDON QEGENT STREET, We ° 


MAPLE and CO., 
"POTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 
[J PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to 
H® MAJESTY. 
S PECIAL NOTICE.—Complimentary 


i WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
An immense yari Acres of Show-Rooms, tor the display of 
goods, both and Ornamental, from One Shilling to One 
Hundred Guineas. he variety is so extensive and various that 
an inspection is solicited —MAPLE and CO., London. 


MAPLE and CO. Dining-room CLOCKS. 
M24?PLE and CO. Drawing-room CLOCKS. 
M24°LE and CO. Carriage CLOCKS. 

LOCKS.—MAPLE and CO. have a large 


and varied assortment suitable for dining and drawing 
room. Over 500 to select from. Price 10s. vd. to 50 guinens. 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, and superior 
eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also Bronzes in great variet Ye 
MAPLE and CO., London and Paris. 


M42PLE and CO., the Upholsterers doing 


the Largest Furnishing Business in the world, and 
holding the Royal Appointment to her Majesty, wish to inform 
the Public that Parcels under 7 1b, weight can now be delivered 
by the New Parcel Post, 


DECORATIONS, Artistic Wall Papers. 

Messrs, MAPLE and CO. undertake every description of 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATION, including  gastitting, 
repairs, parquet work, &c, The head of this department isa 
thoroughly qualified architect, assisted by a large stall of artists 
and skilled workmen, Coloured Drawings and Estimates 
fturnished.—145, 144, 147, 148, 149, Vottenham-court-road; 1 to 15, 
Tottenham-place, London, 


M APLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
BED-ROOM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
500 BED-ROOM SUITES, from 3% guineas 


to 200 guineas, 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 
Washstand fitted with 


plate-glass door to Wardrobe, 
Minton's Tiles, 10 guineas. 


ED-RooM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
10 guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
Minton's 'Viles, and Chest of Drawers, £14 ls. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash or 


Walnut, with large plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Wash- 
stand fitted with Minton's'Tiles, large Chest of Drawers, £18 1s, 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 6-ft. 
Wardrobe, with Glass door, large ‘Toilet Table and Glass 
attached. Marble Top Wuashstand fitted with Minton's Tiles, 
Pedestal Cupboard, ‘Vowel-horse, and '’hree Chairs, 21 guineas, 
MAPLE and CU., London, 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
6-ft. Wardrobe, with Glass door, large Toilet Table and 
Glass attiched, Marble Lop Washstand fitted with Minton's 
‘Tiles, Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, and Three Chairs, 
23 guineasx—MAPLE and CO., London, 


fitted with 


se ‘Toil 
Minton's I’ 
Chairs. These Suit 
with bevel plates. 


PED-ROOM SUITES.—Chippendale, 


Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; large Ward- 
robes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also Satinwood 
inlaid with different woods, $3 to 200 guineas. 


LLUSTRATED CA'TALOGUE free. The 
Jargest furnishing Bstablishment in the World, 
MAPLE and CO. rstilgx BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and Co. opALE. »6BEDSTEADS. 
N APLE and CO. ;ARAS, BEDSTEADS. 


APLE and CO.—300 BRASS and IRON 
2 BEDSTLADSs, fitted with bedding complete, in show- 
‘ooms, to selectfrom. Strong iron bedsteads, from 8s. 6d. to 
0 guineas; brass bedsteads, trom 70s. to 60 guineas. 10,000 in 
stock.—Tottenham-court-road, London, 


MAPLE and CO. Hair MATTRESSES. 
M22LE and CO. with MATTRESSES. 


we 


WOVEN 
MAPLE and CO. French MATTRESSES, 
GPRING MATTRESSES.—The Patent 


Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have made such sdvan- 
tugeous arrangements that we are enabled to forward the above 
much-admired Spring Mattresses at the following Jow prices ;— 


Bit. 3ft. bin, 4ft. 4 in. ott. 
21s. 25s. 208, JOS. 403, 
FLLURKEY CARPETS. 
as made in the 


([URREY CARPETS, 


" Seventeenth Century. 

Only at MAPLE and O0.'s, Tottenhani-court-road, London, 
TPURKEY, Persian, and Indian CARPETS. 

The following are a fewof a great number of exceptionally 

large siz these are not generally to be found ready made, but 
are al “pt in stock by MAPLE and Co, ;— 
. by 2416. Gin. 32f6.5in, by 19 ft. 7 in, 
n. by 18 ft. 6 in, 301t. Oin, by 18 ft. 6 in, 


33 ft. 3 in. by 20 ft. Tin. 31 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. 0in, 
YHE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 


INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY CARPETS always 
instock, Superior qualities. Purckasers must beware of inferior 
Turkey Carpets, which are now being manufactured and sold as 
best quality at so much per square yard.—MAPLE and CO., 
Tottenham-court-road. 


Marie and CO. Woodstock CARPETS. 
2 

M APLE and CO. Brussels CARPETS, 
M24°LE and CO. Wilton CARPETS. 


000 PIECES of Manufacturer’s “ Best” 

BRUSSELS, at 3s. 3d. per yard, 

OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have specially 
made EXTRA WUALITY BRUSSELS, as_ produced 


thirty years ago, adapted tor hardest wear, at a small increased 
cost. New and very choice in design. Inspection invited, 


MArte and CO. First Quality LINENS. 
N APLE and CO.—All LINENS SOLD at 


the Wholesale Manufacturer's List Price; being pur- 
chased direct from the manufacturers, the middleman’s profit is 
saved, The price will, therefore, be found fully 10 per cent 
below those asked by the Co-operative Societies, Orders from 
any partof the world will receive prompt attention. Patterns 
trce.—MAPLE and CO,, London ; and 4, Boulevard de Stras- 
burg, Paris. 

PrAMILIES FURNISHING are solicited to 

inspect the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of FIRST-CLASS 

FURNITURE in England, Acres ot show-looms, and Novelties 
every day from all parts of the world. No family ought to 
furnish before giving this Extablishment a visit, 
MAPLE and CO., London, W, 


postal ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that this 
department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
execute and supply any article that can possibly be required in 
furnishing at thie sume price, if not less than any other house in 
Englund. Vatterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS for EXPORTATION to any 


part of the World packed carefully on the premises, and 
forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


APLE and CO.—Manufacturers of First- 


Class Seasoned FURNITURE for immediate shipment. 
‘The largest assortment in the world to select from. Orders tor 
exportation to any part of the globe packed carefully on the 
isles and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
reference, 


APLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, 


London; and 64, Boulevard de Strasburg, Paris, . 
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PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 


JAkry SPRING DRESSES, 


RrcHx FABRICS, 
From 16s. 6d. to 25s. the Dress, 
A Large Collection of 
Useful, Plain, and Fancy 
Dress Materials, 10s. to 14s. 6d, the Dress. 
Special Novelty Ottoman Casimir, 12s. the Dress, 


A FULL ASSORTMENT of 
New Skirtings, 


In every variety of Stripe, 1s. dd. to 4s. 6d. per yard, 


r 1 ~<a 
[% WHITE, BLACK, and EVERY 
COLOUR. 
Fine Cashmere Merinos, 
in St Shades of Colour, double width, 
1s, 11d. to 28, Gd. per yard, all Wool, 


TRAVELLING WEAR. 


For 
ALL-WOOL SERGES. 
In every Variety of Make and Colour, 


Inclnding the Witney, Devonshire, carborough, &. 
In Navy, Black, Bronze, &c., 9d. to Is. 10d, per yard, 


For PALETOTS, JACKETS, &c. 
A®CTIC SEAL CLOTH. 
The highest perfection of Make and Wear. 


62 inches wic Uperior in effect to Sealskin, 
Also every kind of Polarian, Beaver, Poil de Chamean, 
Peau de Mouton, &e., in Black, White, Brown, Drab, ceo, 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


SILK BROCADES, SATINS, VELVETS. 
30) Pieces of rich Black Satin Brocades, 1d, per yard, 

300 Picces of Ne Jolonred Brocadedt Vd. per yard, 

Light Brocaded Silks for Evening w per yard, 

200 Pieces of Coloured Brocaded Velve did. per yard, 

Tilack Brocuded Vely trom 5s, 1d. pp 

Co.oured Duchesse Satins, in all shades 


i . ld: per yard, 


QILK and SATIN COSTUMES, 
= 400 from 24 gui 

Lieige Cloth and Serge Costumes, fron 8.; Braided, 29s, 6d. 
Black Fibre Grenadine Dress, as advertised, 19s. td. Muterial 
for Bodice included, 


PATTERNS and ILLUSTRATIONS 


and PARCELS FREE, 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 


AT 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
The BEST ENGLISH CRAPES only are used, 


which stand the wet and damp weather, £s8.d, 
Widow's Dress, beautifully fitted, made complete, from 315 6 
Widow's Bonnet and Cap, made by Irench Milliners, 

_ from be ue ei io so ae aa Sree te a) 
w'x Mantle or Muletot, handsome! immed, from 3 3 0 
¢s made cumplete tor a Parent, Sister, or Drother, 

trom ., sie te oe ap a we a + 810 0 
Mantiles and Paletots, handsomé ly trimmed for ditto, 

from ex ang a an oe YT Br o« 219 6 
Bonnet ew S made by l'vench milliners, from 018 9 
Lhe Baroda Crape—Kconomical Dresses made entirely 

of this now material, for Deep Mourning, trom 219 6 


Good Vitting Dressmakers are sent to all parts of England 
with a full Assortment of Goods, and to take orders, 
IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM, 
Regent-street, Nos, 256 to 262. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well 
as the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families, 


PPRENCH 


and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING 


at very moderate charges, 


JARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY ‘THE YARD, 
Forwarded promptly, 


SILKS 
liecommended by PETER ROBINSON. 
5 


Brece 


Pan: Fi 
Tack Gros Grain Silks .. on . on - 65 6 
Black satin ° on on +e oe .. « 8 It 
Black Brocatelle Giandsome patterns) oo es (8 DT 
Black Silk Velvet (best Lyons) .. ae e ac SESS 
Black Merveilloux uperivr) .. 4 11 


os en 13 
Sil andj2 9 
be supplied at alt 


Brocaded V r ba: ne Ke 

The abe special qnatities, but can 
prices, tile heme immense. 

PETER ROLINSON, 256 to 262, Regent-street, W. 


(SOSTUMES.—Elegant SILK COSTUMES, 
from 5 to 20 guineas, 

COSTUMES.—Rich and beautiful Dresses, 

K Y . trom 5 to 10 guineas, 
COSTUMES.—Evening and Féte Dresses, 
trom 1 to 10 guineas, 

COSTUMES, — ial Dresses in immense variety. ‘he 
st Fashions, trom 2 to 10 guineas, 


PETER ROBINSON'S, 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING, 


256, REGEN T-STREET. 


LORIMEL OF PALM. 


SWEET SCENTS. 
Opoponax, Jockey Club, Pateho Prangipanni, Kiss-me-« 
Quick, White Rose, and 1000 oth from every flower that 
breathes atragrance, 2s. 6d, each; or Lhrec Bottles in a Case, 73. 


Sold by the fashionable Druggists and Perfumers in all parts of 
the World,—ViESsE and LUBIN, Luboratory of Miowers, 
2, New Lond-street, London, W. 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


Jf your hair is turning grey, or white, or talling otf, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it wiil positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, without 
leaving the disugreenbie smell of most  Restorers."” It makes 
the har charmingly beautitul, as welfus promoting the growth 
ofthe hairon bald spots, where the glands are notdecayed, ‘The 
Mexican Hair Renewer'' is sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
every where, at 3s, bd, per Bottle, 


{LORILINE. Tor the Tecth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
Cleanses partially-decuyed teeth trom all parasites or living 
“animalcule,’’ leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Ploriline removes 
instantly all odours arising froma foul stomach or tobacco 
sinoke; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, 16 is pertectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Soild by Chemists and Perfumerd 
every where, at 28, bd. per Bottle, 


KIN DISEASES CURED.—SULPHOLINE 


LOTION removes eruptions, pimples, redness, blotches, 
scurt, inafew days, Itis highly successful in eczema. psoriasis, 
prurigo, tetter. &. It totally destroys many deep-seated in« 
yeterate skin affections, Most agreeable to use, Sold everywhere, 


ULPHOLINE LOTION.—An _ external 


means of cote skin diseases. There is scarcely any 
eruption but will yield to SULPHOLINE and commence to fade 
away, The effectis more than astonishing. Ordinary pimples, 
redness, blotches, &c., vanish as it by magic. It destroys the 
animaleulw which cause these unsightly affections, and ensures 
asmooth, cleur, healthy skin, Sold by Chemists. Bottles, 28, 0d 
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NEW MUSIC. 


CAERELL and CO.’S POPULAR DANCE 
MUSIC OF THE DAY. 


MalGLockcHEn (Lily of the Valley) 


WALTZ. By CLAUDE 1: ONSONBY. 
Mo’ AMOUR WALTZ AND P. AND 0. 
By Pit SoxVossr. 
M°’ AMOUR WALTZ AND P. AND O. 


POLKA. 
By the Composer of ** Mia Cara ”* Waltz. 


M°X AMOUR WALTZ AND P. ANDO. 
The two bert dancel ok the season. 


: M4 CARA WALTZ. 


Twentieth Edition. One of the most successful waltzes 
by the Composer of “‘ My Queen.” 


LYSIUM VALSE. 


GEORG ASCH. 
By the Composer of the celebrated “ British Patrol.” 


ics MOTHER HUBBARD POLKA. 

e CAROLINE LOWTIIIAN, 

‘The Composer of the popular Venetia Waltz has an equally 
great success in this charming polka. 


+= CHIC POLKA. 

LUKE WHEELER, z 7 
Mr. Luke Wheeler has achieved a very great triumph in this 
composition—the best dancing polka published. 


teams SAUTERELLES POLKA. 
DELBRUCK. 


ISIONS D’AMOUR VALSE. 
G. and A. DELBRUCK. 
Played in all the best pantomimes and at every ball. 
Price 2s, each net. 
CHarrett and Co., 50, New Bond-st., W.; and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


a NEW SONGS by F. H. COWEN. 


BETTER FAR, Sung by Miss de Fonblanque. 
pales Sung by Miss Santley. z 
THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOW’RET. Sung by Miss 


Santley. 
PARTED- PRESENCE. Sung by Miss de Fonblanque. 
_I DREAM’D OF THEE. Sung by Miss Santley. 
IF LOVE WERE WHAT THE ROSE IS. Sung by Miss de 
Fonblanque. 

“This set of songs honours the artist, whose graceful talent 
and abundant musicianship are both turned to the best 
account."’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘The Set complete, 5s. net; or, singly, 2s. each net. 
Cuarre.t and Co., 50, New Bond-st., W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view every 
description of PIANOFORTES by the best makers, re- 
turned from hire, to be SOLD at greatly reduced prices for cash, 
or may be purchased on the ‘'hree-Years’ System. 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 15 guineas, 
COLLARD PIANOFORTES, fiom 35 guineas. 
ERARD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. _ 
BROADWOOD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


ESMERALDA. NewOpera. By A. GORING 
THOMAS; the Words by Marzials. Performed by the 
Carl Rosa Company. 
“Scarcely interior to the most inspired passages in Gounod's 
‘ Faust.’'’—The Times. 
Vocal Score, complete, price 6s. 


SMeeaLpa. The Celebrated ‘‘ Swallow 


Song” is published in Keys to suit Soprano, Mezzo- 
Soprano, and Contralto voices, 28. 


{SMERALDA. KUHE'S FANTASIA 


on the Favourite Airs, ready this day, price 2s. net. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street, 


13% BETTELSTUDENT. By 


MILLOCKER. In the press. The complete Opera, with 
English Words. 


Now ready. the complete Opera for Pianoforte 


Solo, price 2s. 6d. The celebrated LAURA WALTZ is just pub- 
lished. Price 2s. net. 
Boosry and Co, and CHApPeLt and Co, 
Wit LOWTHIAN’S NEW 
} WALTZ. 
MAID OF KENT. Waltz. By Miss 
LOWTHIAN, 


On Louis Diehl’s popular song. 2s.—Boosry and Co. 


G OING TO MARKET WALTZ. 


OING TO MARKET WALTZ. On 
Louis Diehl's celebrated Song. By CHARLES GODFREY. 
Ready next week.—Boosry and Co. 


EY AVANT. By AUDRAN. 
Ae AVANT. March by the Composer of 


“ Olivette’’ and “ Mascotte.’’ 28.—Booszy ana Co. 


i Px PLAINTE D’AMOUR. 


ba PLAINTE DAMOUR. By 
LEONUARDL, Melody for the Pianoforte, 2s. 
Boosry and Co. 
TEPHEN ADAMS.—THE OWL. ‘“‘ One 


of the most popular songs of the season.""—Graphic. 
Cte een ' ADAMS.—THE LITTLE 
HERO. Both sung by Mr. Maybrick. 


ea hon sal ADAMS.—THE CHILDREN 


OF THE CITY. ' Sung by Miss Damian every night in the 
2s. each.—Boosry and Co, 


provinces. 


ARZIALS.—NEVER TO KNOW. Sung 


by Mr. Charles Wade at the Ballad Concerts. ‘** Never 
to Know’ isa sad tale of misunderstanding, poetically touched 
upon by Mike Beverley, and set to sweet music by Theo. 


Marzials.’’—Graphic. 
N ARZIALS.—WHEN MY JIM COMES 


HOME. Words by the Author of ** A Daughter of Heth.’"” 


HAPPELL and CO "S STUDENT’S Sung by me Ponty aay Miss Agnes Lurkcom, and all the 

J . 2 | principal singers ay. 

PrAhonon tes, pow it cee ARZIALS.—LEAVING YET LOVING. 
This celebrated song will besung by Mr. Barrington Foote 

HAPPELL and COv’S PIANINOS, | every night 6n his tournée this month ; also by Mr, Henry Guy 


with Check Action, from 20 guiness. 


throughout the provinces the sdme month. 
2s. each, —BoosEy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 


OBLIQUE and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for Ocean 
Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas, 


HAPPELL and C©O.’S Early English and 


Chippendale PIANOFORTES, artistically designed Kbon- 
ized, Mahogany, or Rosewood Cases, from 45 guineas. 


(BS EreDt and CO.’S Iron Double 
J Overstrung PIANOFORTES, Check Actions, &c., from 60 
guineas. 


CBee and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 


OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOFORTES, Patent Harmonic 
Dampers in Bass, Muchine-covered Hammer, from 85 guineas. 


Case and CO. have on View Grand 


Pianofortes from 50 to 250 guineas. 
60, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry. 


RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 
FROM 'TEN GUINEAS. 

J. B. CRAMER an CO., by new mechanical appliances 
recently added to their Factory, combine in tneir Instruments 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, 
and general excellence. 

FOUR OCGPAVES (Table), portable, and never 


requires Tuning 10 Guineas. 
FIVE ” ie wef we x eet ea 
” ” (Studio) ee. S a pes |} nS 
oe a (Yacht), with closing Key- 
bourd, in Pine Gaxe 20 4, 
” ” in American Walnut 
Case sia ee uae. ‘e 
ae ae et in Ouk Cace oie -. 2 o> 
= eS BS in Black and Gold 
Case... or os 28 5 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other Casex,from 29 4, 
Ditto, in Black and Gold Cases... om from 35 ie 


CRAMER'S ORGANS. 
For Church, Chamber, or Chancel. 
CRAMER'S IARMONIUMS, 
ORAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
HARPS by ERARD and others for SALM, ILIRE, 
CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM. 

Full Lists and Particulars tree, 

Nothing supplied Lut what is of the highest and most satis- 


factory quality. * ° 
Exchinged any time within Three Months without loss to the 


Purchaser. 

J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
London: Regent-street, W.; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate-strect, 
E.C.; High-street, Notting-hill, W. Liverpool: Church-street. 


and on 


+ 


| IRKMAN and SON, 
- PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
3, Soho-square. 
Factory: Bradmore Works, Hammersmith. 


Kee and SON 


use steel (for which they hold the sole patcnte dated 
1870 and 1877) in the construction of the frames for 
Grand Pianos, and the best class ot upriglits, render- 
ing them unrivalled in tone and strength. ‘They 
also make a MINIATURE OVERSTRUNG IRON 


GRAND (only 5ft. gin. long). 
if IRKMAN and SON’S 


New Model lron-Framed Pianps (both vertical and 
overstrung) are all full trichord, and fitted with the 
best reception check actions. All their Pianos are 
for Sale, lire, or on the TILREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Mar borongh-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty anid the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
bearingthe nameot* Brard”’ whicharenotoftheir manufacture, 
For intormation as to authenticity apply at Is, Great Marl- 
borough-st.. where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 guineas, 


PeAnes' PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 


Sv eninens, 
OBLIQUES, from 45 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 


Tyas PIANOS, HALF PRICE. 

In consequence of the recent chamge in partnership of 
this long-standing firm of 100 years reputation, these superior 
we now offered at half price. Cottages, from hire, 
trom £10, 

Class 0,.£14 | Class? .. £20 | Class 4.. £26 | Class6..£35 | Class8.. £45 
Class 1..£17 | Class.3..£23 | Classs.. £30 Class7.. £40 | Class9.. £60 
Full compass. trichurd. steel frame, overstrung, &c, 
Lasiest terms arranged, ten years warranty. 

American Organs from £4, z 
Carriage free, and all risk taken. to any station in Great Britain, 
y, D'ALMALNE and CO., 91, Finsbury-pavement, City, E.C, 


PUANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 
_ from 25 guineas upwards.—_JOHN BROADWOOD. and 
SONS, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, e 
factory, 45, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 


T° LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC 


at a large reduction and post-free. All new Songs, Vieces, 
&c., of all publishers in stock. New copies, best edrtions, lrices 
commence 44., 6d., 8d. Catalogues sent eee 
J. W. Morvatr, 3, Barnsbury-street, London. N. Established 1827. 


anu- 


ANTOINETTE STERLING’S NEW SONG. 


= 
faa REAPER AND. THE FLOWERS. 

By F. H. COWEN. ‘The refined style of expression most 
natural to Mr. Cowen was exemplitied by the touches of genuine 
pathos in the setting of Longfellow’s ‘'The Reaper und the 
Flowers,’ which’ Madame Antoinette Sterling dec! aimed with 
much feeling."’-—Times. 

2s.—Boosry and Co. 


st sigan MAIDEN AND THE WEATHER- 
cock. 


TNHE MAIDEN AND THE WEATHER- 


COCK. New Ballad by WALTER AUSTIN; the Poetry 
by Longfellow. Sung by Miss De Vonblangue and Miss Agnes 
Larkcom. 2s.—Boosxy and Co, 


WINGING.—‘‘A pretty song, to Mrs. 

Clifford's charming words.’ -'anes. ‘ £ew songs de- 

served an encore more than that award a to inging,’ sung 
with iresistible charm ty Miss Mary Javies.’’—Standard, 


WINGING. By Miss CECILE TARTOG. 
Words by Mrs. W. bh, Clifford. Sung by Miss Mary Davies 


with the greatest possible suct at the Halil Concerts. 
2s,—Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street, ‘ 


SSeS, 
ypoenons SONGS. 

Peers: By BEHREND. 

eo ONCE MORE. . By, FRANK L. 


MOIR. 
Gree: TO MARKET... By LOUIS 
x DIEUL. 
HE WAY OF THE WORLD. By 


MOLLOY. 
UNcts JOHN. By WEATHERLY. 


PUREE MERRY MEN. By MOLLOY. 


2s. each.—Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


NEW SONGS IN 
Ts CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 


Price Is. each. 
45. TEN SONGS OF THE DAY, including ‘Twickenham 
Kerry’? and ** Olivin.’’ 
68. TEN sONGS OF THE 
down’' and ** It was a Dream. 
47. EIGHT SONGS by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, including 
“* Looking Back.’" j 
65. TEN NEW BARITONE SONGS, sung by Mr. Santley and 
Mr. Maybrick. 


DAY, including “She wandered 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC IN 
THs CAVENDISH. MUSIC BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. 
5y. SEVEN PIECES by C. D. BLAKE, 
47. SLX. PIECES ‘by GU'T'TSCHALK, 
56. FOUR PIECES by SCHULHOFF. 
54, SEVEN PIECES by A. P. WYMAN. 
MARKGH ALBUM. (12 Marches.) 
* VOLKMANN'S HUNGARIAN SKETCHES and PICTURE 
MUSIC BOOKS as DUETS. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


MYHE NEW AMERICAN NUMBER OF 

HE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. No. 71 contains 1t 
new American songs, including * Only a Pansy," C'1mect her 
when the sun gocs down,” * When the leaves begin to fade,” 
* Golden eee * Wait till the clouds roll by,” &. Lust- 
free, 1s. 24.—Buosey and Co., 295, Regent-strect. 


je FIRST” MUSIC BOOK. A 


utor for the Pianoforte, with 15 Illustrations, price 2s. Cd. 
“4 God-send to teachers and mothers.” —Daily Peles raph. Also 
LILLIW’S SECOND MUSIC BOOK, seqnel to the above. Ilius- 
trated. Price 2s. 6d. LILLIN'S PONG LOUK. Gv Juvenile 
Songs. Price 1s.—Loosgy and C., 295, Regent-sla eet. 


Price 5s. each, paper; 76. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 


x 
ne PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 

THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE V’ENOR ALBUM. 

Containing tor each voice a complete repertoire of the most 
celebrated Operatic Songs of the last hundred years. including 
many beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable 
to students and Amateurs of Operatic Music. All the songs are 
in the original keys, unabridged, with Italian and English 
words. ‘‘A more useful publication than these collections 
cannot be conceived.’’—Athenum. 

Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


PRocsExs SHILLING INSTRUCTORS. 


Organ .....++ Theory. ... Dr. Calleott. 
Harmonium Violin 
Dianoforte.. Violor 
Singing (Me Flute 
Singing (Taudi Hatton. | Cornet 
| Ballad singing . Balfe, | Concerfiina. 
. Spark, | Clarioneti.. 


Choral Singing. 
a Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


F ‘ 


a 4b), $ Si Fe 


NEW MUSIC. 
SUNeaINE FAIR. Caroline LOWTHIAN. 


New Song. 
In keys to suit all voices. 
Melodious and effective. 


GING TO ME. By Iady ARTHUR HILL. 


New Ballad. 
In keys to suit ail voices. : 
Words by the Dowager Marchioness of Downshire. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS. Cotsford DICK. 


New Song. 
In keys to suit all voices. 
Will become a household favourite. 


[ NBIDDEN. By A. J. CALDICOTT. 


New Song. 
_In keys tu suit all voices. 
+ Now being sung by the principal vocalists. 


[ NLESS. . By A. J.. CALDICOTT. 
New song. ‘ 
With Violoncello Obbligato. 
Sung by Miss Suntley. 


fy ae By Lady ARTHUR HILL. 


The Popular eon 
Sung py Mr. Kdward Lloyd. 
In keys to suit ail voices. 


QuR LETTERS. By CHARLES GOUNOD. 


New Vocal Duet. 
English Words by ‘heo. Marzials. 
Full of melody, and very easy. x 


RITHMETIC. By CHARLES GOUNOD. 
New Vocal Duet. 
English Words by ‘Yheo. Marzials, 
Price 2s. each net. 
ETZLER and CO., 
42, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


Ready.this day. 


MORLEY and CO.’S NEW SONGS 


e otsterling merit. Post-free, 24 stamps each. 
The Red Scarf. G(BtoD)and A, Theo, Bonheur. 
Message from the King. H’flat, (Oto EH), G. Pinsuti. 
Light and Shade. A flat, B flat (C to ¥), C. Barri. 
The Broken Pitcher. A flat, B flat (B to ¥),C. J’ontet. 
Gentle Vaces. B flat, (D to E), D, KE flat. Bonheur. 
‘’hine for Ever. F(D to BE) and G. Thomas Hutchinson. 
Best ot All. G, A (E to EB), B flat, GC. Frank L. Moir, 
The Gate of Heaven, D, BE flat(C to EB), F, Tours. 

PINSUTI’S LAST SUCCESS. 

ADDIE. New Song. CIRO PINSUTI. 


(Words by Jaxone.) 

Important.—Messrs. W. Morley and Co. (the pub- 
lishers of Ciro Vinsuti's newest and greatest suc- 
cesses) beg to announce that Pinsuti’s last uew song, 
“Laddie,” has reached’ the enormous sale of 30,200 
copies in four months. Such a genuine and daily 
increasing success has not been secured for 100 years. 
A flat, B flat (A to E), C, D, and E flat. 


Ce JOHN. New Song. By CIRO 
‘ PINSUTI. 

Notice.—Messrs. W. Morleyand Co. beg to announce 
that they huve fortunately secured the manuscript 
of Ciro Pinsuti’s lust new song, which will prove the 
quaintest and merriest little song by this famous 
composer. Copies are now ready for issue. 

CIRO 


Cae JOHN. New Song. 
Bids fair to rival the enormous sale of ‘‘ Laddie.” 


PINSUTI. 
“A bright, sparkling, and merry little song.” 
«Phe music is written in Pinsuti’s prettiest style.” 
* One of the quaintest songs issued this season.”” 
Sung by 100 singers, amidst tremendous applause. 
1 flat, F. (compass D to F), and G. 
The above pretty new songs 24 stamps each. 


W. “MORLEY and COMPANY, 
269, Negent-street, W.; and 70, Upper-street, N. 
All W. Morley and Co.’s songs may be sung without permission. 


oe COCKS and CO. may be applied 
to from any part of the kingdom 
Vor SHEET MUSIC, at half price, post-tree. 
Yor CATALOGUES of their newest SONGS and PIANO MUSIC. 
¥or PIANOS of DIFFERENT MAKERS, where Purchasers 
cannot attend personally. 
For REPAIRS of Worn-out Pianos. 
For OLD VIOLINS, BOWS, &e., at low prices. 
For DRAWINGS OF THELR OWN PIANOS, from 24 guineas, 
For aN ORGANS, from £13; and HARMONIUMS, 
rom £7. 

Agents and Music Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the 

Prince of Wales. 
6, New Burlington-street, London, W, 


TOITO DI GIO. RICORDI begs to inform 
the Public, Profession, and ‘Trade that, at the beginning of 
this year he published 48 new I'TALIAN and Ph RENCH SONGS 
and DUB'LS, by Tosti, Pinsuti, Caracciolo, Denza, Rotoli, Mar- 
chetti, Costa, &c. An Illustrated Catalogue, in which are men- 
tioned the keys and compass ot each composition, will be 
forwarded free on application.—Ricoxp1, 265, Regent-street, W. 


ICORDI’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“To Please You.’ Gavotte. By C. Albanesi. Net 2s. 
“Minuetto.”” By A. Rendano. Net 1s, 9d. 

*«Variazioni.” By A. Rendano, Net 2s. 6d. 
“ Scaccia Pensieri.’” By A. Rendano. Net Is. fd. 
“ Fantasia on Boito’s Metistotele.”” By W. Kuhe, Net 2s, 
‘All inoderately difficult and very effective. 
Lircorp1, 265, Regent-street, W- 


T EVENTIDE. Great Success. Miss 
of Violet Cameron will sing R. PLANQUETTE’S celebrated 
convent song (Words by H. Lb. Farnie) Nvery Night in the suc- 
cessful opera, Palka.’ 2s. net. AT EVEN'TILOE, as solo for 
piano, by H. Logé, 2s. net, _‘* Palka,’ vocal score, 7s. id. ; 
pianoforte solo, 38.—ALrrep Hays, 23, Old Bond-street, W.; 
and 4, Royal Uxchange-buildings, E.C. 


Cue HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 

New Edition, the two irst Sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE S NEW PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
The best und most useful Tutor ever published. 
Forsxyitu Brorugns, 2724, Regent-circus, London; and 

t ]2z and 121, Deansgate, Manchester. 


OMINION-: ORGAN COMPANY. 
CUMBINATION ORGANS, REEDS. and TUBES. 
New Pedal Organ just introduced, 
Style 92; 90 guineas, Two Manuals. 
sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester; 
aud 272A, Regent-cireus, Oxtord-street, London. 
shippers supplied. Catalogues post-free. 


=r Unrivalled Stock, all Newest Accom- 
M USICA L Benimonts: Catalogues of ‘lunes and 
Prices gratis and tree by post. WALES 


é and McOULLOCH, 22, Ludgate-hill; 
BOXES. and 56, Cheapside, Loudon. ~ 
EARS and STAINBANK, 


CHURCH BELLS, with Fittings and Frames, 
Kstimates and Pians on application. 
BELL FOUNDRY (Estbd. 1738), 267, Whitechapel-road, London. 


ony BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITH. 
GOOD LUCK HOKSESHOB 
2-CATRA GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
PROTECTED BY REGISTERED 'TRADE-MARK, 
6, GRAND HOTEL-BULLDINGS, CHARING-CROSS. 


PLURINGTON and CO. 
ELEUERO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 


and CO. 

TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 

CUTLERY, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogues post-free, 
ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Kegent-st. ; or 42, Moorgute-st., City. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 


aresuperseding all others. Prize Modals —Jondon, 1862; 
Paris, 187. Silver Watches, from £4 48. : Gold, from £508. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 240, Regent-street. 


RUSSELLS’ i \HE MOST COMPLETE 


JeELXINGTON 


RECORD OF 
ILLUSTRATED + : - OROLOGY 


Published. 
: ATCH .| Drawings and Diagrams of Watches 
PAMPILLET. 


from £1 to £85. Sent free on 
application. 

RUSSELLS'’ CATHEDRAL WORKS, 

18, Church-street, Liverpool. 
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HROAT DISEASES.—BROWN’S 

BRONOHIAL TROCHES, which have proved so successful 
in America for the cure of coughs, colds, hoarseness, bronchitis, 
asthma, catarrh, or any irritation or soreness of the throat, are 
now imported, and sold in this country at 1s.14d. per Box. Put 
up in the form of a lozenge, it is the most convenient, pleasant, 
safe, and sure remedy for clearing and strengthening the voice 
in the world. ' Hoek fe 


Br WN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
nod Ne _ Cure Coughs. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Colds. 
Boe reNs BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness. 
Bee WN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Bronchitis, 
Brows es) BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Asthma, 
BROWN ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Catarrh. 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES 


Cure Soreness of the Throat. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. per Box. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
have been before the public many years. Each year finds the 
Troches in sonie new, distant localities in various parts of the 
world. Being an article of merit, when once used the value of 
the Troches is appreciated, and they are kept always at hand to 
be used as ovcasion requires. Singers and public speakers 
will find them excellent to clear the voice and render articulation 
wonderfully easy. 


] ,ROWN *S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Peown ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
camille Cure Irritation in the Throat. 
BROWN ’S BRONCHIAL. TRO CHES, 
for Public Speakers. : 
Peon ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
y for Singers. 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Used by everybody. 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


Brows ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold at 1s. 14d. per Box. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are perfectly safe, 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts, and give almost immediate 
relief. All suffering from irritation of the throat and hoarse- 
ness will be agreeably surprised at the almost immediate 
relief afforded by the use of Brown's Bronchial Troches. The 
demulcent ingredients allay. pulmonary irritation, and after 
public speaking or singing, when the throat is wearied and 
weakened by too much exercise, their use will give renewed 
strength to the vocal organs. For public speakers, singers, and 
those who overtax the voice, they are useful in relieving un 
irritated throat, and will render urticulation easy. Sold by all 
Medicine Dealers, 1s. 14d. per Box. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES. 
Sold in all parts of the United States. 
Brews ’S BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES. 
Sold in Australia. 

Beeow’ S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

Sold in the Cape Colonies. 

Brown ?°S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in India. 

Browns BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in Paris. 

Brows 7S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

Sold Everywhere. 

ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

Prepared by John 1, Brown and Sons, Boston, United States. 

PROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


for clergymen’s sore throats. Public speakers and 
singers will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before 
speaking or singing, and relieving the throat after any unusual 
exertion of the vocal organs, haying a peculiar adaptation to 
affections which disturb the organs of speech Few are aware 
of the importance of checking a cough or** slight cold’” in its 
first stages. ‘hat which in the beginning would yield toa mild 
remedy, it neglected soon attacks the lungs. ‘The 'Troches give 
sure and almost immediate relief. They may be had of any 
Medicine Dealer, at 1s, 14d, per Box, 


Beers *S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Coughs. 
B ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Colds. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness. 
frowns BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Bronchitis. 
B ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
i oh: Cure Asthma. 
B ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Catarrh. 
Reewr N’S) BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cure Soreness of the Throat. 


BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES, 


for Irritation of the Throat, 


‘PROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

or COUGH LOZENGES. They are very pleasant to take, 
contain no opium, and children will find them very benelicial 
in cases of whooping-cough. People who are troubled with o 
hacking cough should try them at once; they are a safe and sure 
remedy. Brown’s Bronchial Troches for pulmonary and 
asthmatic disorders have proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years, and have received testimonials from eminent men who 


ed them. 
rales London Dépét, 33, Farringdon-road. 


Brown's 


Lonnon: Printed and Published at, the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
by Guorcr ©, LeicuTon, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTuspsT. 
Feprvary 9, 188 : 
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DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE. 
“TJ didn’t get rid of the Ensign to be bothered with the Colonel.” 


Pee IN Ae et YE, 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 


AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH.” “THE SENIOR PARTNER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


— 


HEconfession of failure 
can never, under any 
circumstances, be 
. } other than disagree- 
/} able; but such a 
/ confession becomes 
+ doubly ‘unpleasant 

when it has to be 


Ti 
any , 
; SS \) made to those of a man’s 
AYE" OWN household. 
Sati \ 


Vy There were many things 
i; Gorman Muir would have 
\ preferred to returning 


home and telling his father 
that Mr. Baird had seemed 
more inclined to flout than 
The news 


thing else in reason.”’ 

The cold shoulder is not a palatable dish; and Gorman 
had almost too much of it. In every possible form it was 
served up for his delectation. No matter where he went or 
what he applied for, a morsel of the abhorred food was thrust 
under hisnose. Those acquainted with his origin had grudged 
him his prosperity ; and now he was down many a foot was 
raised to give him a sly or open kick. As a matter of course, 
the Gormans had never looked kindly upon Mr. Trevasson’s 
adoption scheme; and there was rejoicing all through their 
borders when they heard the gates of Mount Michael were 
closed upon the son of Hewson Muir. 

Gorman had not been accustomed to such diet as was now 
provided for him, and he made creditable efforts to refuse it. 
‘All in vain, however. The story of Mr. Muir's marriage, 
more than a quarter of a century old though it was, might 
have been a perfectly fresh tale, so frequently was it repeated, 
£0 eagerly was it listened to. 

The son of that ill-assorted union had better have stayed 
away from Derry, where all the facts were as well known as 
the appearance of the cathedral clergy. In provincial towns 
a scandal never dies; and upon the ins and outs of the Muir- 
Gorman alliance, nine-and-twenty years’ gossip had conferred 
a dramatic and unholy immortality. It was there Gorman 
heard the whole story in its integrity ; there, for the first time, 
he saw the broad lands and stretching moors of Clonmellin ; 
there he sat in the bailiff’s house whence his grandfather had 


_hand and go out to meet fortune. 


been driven in disgrace; there, by feeing the housekeeper, he 
was permitted—an unknown stranger—to walk through the 
rooms where Miss Katty, the gipsy, as she was still called, had 
danced and laughed, and deceived the “‘ old lady,”’ and gone 
out for the last time, cursed by her father, in company with a 
man who was ‘no fit match for such as her.”’ 

There, also, he met with one of his cousins ‘‘ over for the 
shooting ’’—a tall, lanky-looking fellow, with long face, small 
shrewd blue eyes, and hair as nearly red as hair can be— 
who directed him on his road, unwitting they were of the 
smallest kin to one another. An alien and astranger, he paced 
the seashore over which, with girlish glee, his mother had 
once watched the white-lipped waves chasing each other. 

He felt lonely in his very soul. Had there been one to say, 
“God save you kindly,”’ or ‘‘ Welcome to the old place,”’ he 
could have borne it better. It was the sense of utter desolation, 
the feeling that none knew, none cared what had become of 
Catherine Gorman’s child, which seemed to kill all manliness 
within him. Ashe looked out over the Atlantic lying still and 
peaceful like a giant asleep, he could have wept tears salter 
than the salt sea’s brine, thinking of the mother he had never 
known, and his own past, which could come back no more. 
A few months previously what had he not been; what had he 
not hoped ; what had he not expected ; and now—now—with 
an impatient gesture, he dug his heel into the shingle, re- 
membering all that brief time had taken from him. He was 
an outcast from the home and the rank to which he had been 
accustomed since childhood. He was too old to take life in his 
He had been brought up to 
great expectations, and behold! in a moment, those expect- 
ations resolved themselves into fifty pounds, and a possible 
thousand to the back of them. 

Like his poor young dead mother, to whom such terribly 
bitter fortune—all of her own choosing—came before she had 
counted one-and-twenty years, he had heard the portals of 
“home” clang behind him, and listened to the echoes of a 
curse that still seemed to float around his head. 

fe remained mooning about Derry and its neighbourhood 
longer than the hospitality extended to him or the slender 
state of his purse seemed to warrant, merely because he could 
not summon up courage to return to Ardilaw. 

Though far from happy in the maiden city, he knew he was 
Jess miserable there than must prove to be the case under his 
father’s roof. He had been prepared to meet with many 
things certain to be antagonistic to every taste and habit of 
his previous life; but he found it wellnigh impossible to think 
with equanimity of the man who called him son, and who at 
length urged his return home, saying, 

“You ’re just spending your substance for naught up where 
you are now. Better come back, and we ll try whether there 
is nothing you can get to doin Down. Mr. Garnsey will give 
you a commission that may put a few pounds in your pocket. 
As for going to Dublin, as you talk of—-go if you like, but 
take Ardilaw in your way. I mean to try and get the most of 
the com cut next week. If the weather holds up, the crop 


needn’t be despised. No word from your uncle yet. I am 
afraid you have nothing in writing about that thousand 
pounds.’’ 

“*No,’’ said Gorman, when Mr. Muir repeated this question 
verbally; ‘‘ I have nothing in writing ; and, moreover, if I had, 
I would not enforce my claim.” 

‘Tt is little use putting yourself out about what you might 
do, as it does not lie in your power to do anything,’’ com- 
mented Mr. Muir, with exasperating coolness. ‘‘ And there ’s 
no call to get angry with me because I ask you a simple 
question. I don’t throw it up to you that your luck’s out at 
elbows. That’s not exactly your own fault. All that troubles 
me now is what you are to turn to.”’ 

‘«T wish to heaven I knew,”’ said his son. 

““You know you are more than welcome here; but ’?—— 

“‘T could not remain here idle; it would kill me.’’ 

“T see that—and I see, too, you’ve been brought up 
with the idea of doing no work which is not pleasure. It’s a 
very good notion of life in its way, but I am afraicl it won’t 
find a man in victuals and pocket money for all that.”’ 

“Tam quite willing to work. I’ll follow the plough, if 
need be,’’ said Gorman, with some temper. 

““ We won’t begin ploughing much before November, but 
you can try you hand then if you like,’’ answered Mr. Muir, 
drily. 

“‘T will go to Dublin first, and see whether there is not any 
«chance of an agency.”’ ¥ 

‘Best keep your travelling expenses in your pocket,” 
advised his father. ‘‘ Who have you got that you could go to 
outside your uncle’s friends, and you know what they ’ll say 
to you. The wisest thing for you to do is, lie quiet for a bit 
and keep out of sight and hearing of the old man’s acquaint- 
ances till he begins to be anxious about you. There are things 
to be done hereabouts, if you’d only do them— and money to 
be made, granting you were willing to make it.” 

‘““Tf you wish me to turn horse-dvaler, of course I ought to 
raise no objection.” 

‘Man alive! only to hear you. MHorse-dealer, indeed! 
And if you were a horse-dealer, come to that, where would be 
the disgrace? Why look at old Cleery, out on the road to 
Comber—you ’ve seen the fine house he has built himself, with 
the big greenhouse full of flowers, and his daughters able to 
play and sing and talk French, and they dress as well as the 
Marchioness, though, of course, there’s a something about 
them by which you can tell they ’re not just real born ladies— 
well, he started in life as stable-boy at Purdy’s Burn, but he ’d 
a taste for horses and a judgment about them, and has worked 
himself up and on till he’s made himself what you see ”’ 

‘“4 pattern for imitation,” said Gorman, with grim 
distinctness. 

‘‘ His name is in everything about. His Lordship’s agent 
has always a civil word for him. It’s Cleery this and Cleery 
the other ; and ‘‘ What do you think of ‘the favourite’? ”’ or 
‘“Why are they laying such odds against King at Arms ?”’ 
No, you needn’t wrinkle up your brow and let down your 
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mouth. I don’t say you would be proud of notice like that, 
but if you had not been brought up soft you would know it is 
scarce to be despised.” 

‘“‘T am afraid I could not hope to emulate the extraordinary 
success Mr. Cleery has achieved,’’ remarked Gorman, his voice 
sounding hoarse and hard as he spoke. 

‘‘You might do something, at any rate,’’ answered Mr. 
Muir, too wise to take any notice of the bitter ring in his son’s 
tones. ‘Mr. Garnsey made you a fair offer; and I’m very 
sure there was nothing in his offer the best gentleman in the 
land need have drawn a thraw mouth over.’’ 

“*T shall be glad to accept Mr. Garnsey’s offer,’’ said Gor- 
man, slowly. ‘‘ Beggars, you know, must not be choosers.’’ 

‘Tf I was young like you, if I had a face such as yours, 
and a figure such as yours, and ways such as yours, it’s not 
of beggars or beggary I’d be talking,’’ exclaimed Mr. Muir. 
‘‘T’d be casting about instead to see where there was a young 
woman possessed of a fine fortune and the best of relations, 
and, when I found out, ask her to be my wife.”’ 

“ Ay, indeed ?”’ 

‘« Faith, and indeed; and you wouldn’t have far to look. 
Up at Beechfield there’s just the wife for you, if you don’t 
let her slip. An only daughter, too—and never a son !’’ with 
which final statement Mr. Muir felt so charmed he had to stop 
in his discourse and laugh to himself, the while Gorman 
regarded him with abhorrent astonishment. 

“T hate Miss Garnsey,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘a degree more 
than I do Mr. Garnsey. I think him the greatest blackguard 
I ever spoke to, and I consider his daughter the least feminine 
woman a man need desire to meet.”’ 

‘What ails you at her? You might travel Down through, 
you might travel Ireland through, before you’d meet with a 
better-natured, freer-spoken young woman than Miss Lydia 
Garnsey.”’ 

‘‘The Lord be praised for that, at any rate.”’ 

“1d have thought, now, she and you would have hit it off 
from the first minute youmet. She’s not to say handsome, I 
allow; but by the time a man’s married three months he finds 
looks make Tittle odds to him; no, not if a woman was Venus 
herself—and ’’? —— 

‘* Look here,”’ interposed Mr. Gorman Muir. ‘‘If we are 
to agree, let us keep clear of the subject of matrimony 
altogether.” 

‘* Well, well; I see you are hard to drive’? —— 

“T am, and the devil himself couldn’t lead me along any 
road at the end of which I might have to take Miss Garnsey for 
better or worse. I’ll do what her father wants, as it may 
please you; but I wouldn’t marry that girl if she was hung 
with diamonds. 

‘‘Twonderwhat you want. She’s goodtothe poor, and she’s 
fit to consort with the rich. It does not signify a farthing to her 
whether there ’s fever or smallpox in any house, in ‘she goes 
with her little can of soup, or pot of jelly, or custard pudding 
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‘“ What she does or leaves undone is nothing to me.”’ 

“Fait, you arehard-mouthed, Gorman. J wonder what’s 
the sort of bit you would answer to. It is quite unreasonable 
the way you talk, about a girl, too, who can go across country 
like a bird. Where would you find her like in the saddle ?”’ 

““Nowhere, I hope,’’ retorted Gorman. ‘‘It’s no use, I 
tell you, talking about Miss Garnsey tome. If ever I start a 
wife—which is most unlikely—I ll look out for a woman who 
can talk about something else than horses and dogs—a quiet 
girl, who would be ashamed to joke with grooms and helpers 
and vets, as Miss Garnsey does.”’ 

‘“ Whoever you marry, man, steer clear of the quiet ones. 
Why, my third wife, Carline’s mother, was as quiet-looking 
and soft-spoken a creature as ever made a man’s life a terror 
to him. Well I mind the first hour I ever set eyes on her. It 
was very early of a summer’s morning, in the first part of 
June. The dew was not off the grass, and the hawthorn was in 
full flower; the air was laden with it. Iwas living at Kil- 
moon then, and had to be in Donaghadee by seven, and so 
started off betimes. There were not many stirring on the 
road, and [ was driving steady, for I knew the mare would 
have a hard time of it before our day’s work was done ; when, 
just as I was passing Summerfield, I saw a female sitting on 
the bank in a bare place of the hedge.”’ 

Mr. Muir paused. For his son’s edification, he had raised a 
ghost from out the past, and he did not seem to like its aspect. 

“* And she was ?’?—— 

“Carline’s mother. Some day, maybe, I’ll tell you the 
whole story, though I have never cared to talk much about 
the three years I passed with her. WhatI started to say was, 
give the woman that speaks low and slow—scarce raising her 
voice above a quiet whisper—the widest berth you can manage. 
The Atlantic wouldn’t be too much space to keep between 
you. Miss Garnsey mightn’t be just to your mind; but, at any 
rate, you see in the first ten minutes all the harm there’s in 
her. Asfor the good, that story couldn’t be told out in a day. 
There’s not an old wife for miles round but could find some- 
thing to say to her credit.’’ 

‘“When is Carline coming home?’’ asked Mr. Gorman 
Muir, who put the question, not because he felt anxious for 
his sister’s return, but simply for the reason that he desired to 
end the Miss Garnsey controversy. 

“T’m not just sure,’’ answered the farmer. ‘‘If it suits 
Mrs. Sinton to keep her, I’d like well for her to stop where 
she is till all is settled for the wedding.”’ 

“What wedding? ’’ 

‘“Why, hers. She has been promised for the last two 
years to young Robert Cragland. He has been away in Dum- 
fries-shire, learning more about sheep and such like than he 
could do here; and his father and me weren’t able to agree 
exactly about the money I am to pay down with Carline. I 
have made up my mind, though, now to stretch a point and 
give what he wants—for 1 couldn’t and wouldn’t be troubled 
looking after her here. A husband is the fittest person to see 
a woman keeps straight.’’ 

“* She is certainly very pretty,”’ remarked Gorman, thinking 
he was expected to say something. 

** She’s not bad looking,’”’ agreed Mr. Muir ; “and, though 
she does not strain after her mother in her ways. yet I shall 
never feel quite easy about her now. There’s always some- 
body to put notions in a foolish girl’s head; and the lesson she 
got over the Ensign may not last her as long as it should.’’ 

‘* What did the Ensign do ?’’ 

“Why, he got making love to her ; and they began writing 
to one another on the sly, and making appointments to meet, 
unknown, as they thought, to anybody. A hint was given me, 
so I came back one day, and made a third in the party. I 
asked him a few plain questions that he could not exactly 
answer, and I compelled the girl to stop and hear him confess 
what a hound he was. That’s why I sent her away. As for 
the Ensign, I thought it best to clench that nail; so I made it 
my business to see his Colonel, and get my gentleman leave 
for awhile.”’ 

‘*Why did you not send for me?’ exclaimed Gorman. 
““T’d have taught him a lesson he wouldn’t have forgotten in 
ahurry. It’s not too late to horsewhip him now.” 

“Just yon sit quiet. There’s no need to distress yourself. 
If I’d thought a flogging was the best thing, I could have laid 


into him myself, but I wanted no stir made over the matter. 
Old Cragland was never to say too sweet about the match, and 
Carline’s not likely to fall in with so good a chance again. 
Upon the whole, I think I’ll bring her home soon. If she stops 
away too long people might begin to talk, and I don’t think 
anybody will come skulking round the place for a while, at 
any rate.’’ ‘ 

‘‘He’d better not,’’ said Gorman, ‘‘if he has any respect 
for his bones. Talk or no talk, I’d make him repent the day 
he tried to fool Carline.”’ 

‘Don’t put yourself out. The Ensign won’t show his face 
again in a hurry at Ardilaw, nor his Colonel neither. He rode 
down to tell me he had given Mrs. Ludham a hint of what was 
going on, and arranged the young man should not come back 
while the regiment stopped in Belfast. We put up his horse, 
and he looked over the place, and made as though he had a 
notion of buying one of the colts; and he went round the 
garden, and seemed pleased to see damsons again, and I asked 
him if he could eat a mouthful of cheese and some good oat- 
cake, and he said yes, and had that and a jugful of milk, 
and sat a long time talking most agreeably. I declare he 
took me in, if ever a man did. I had not a notion of what 
he was waiting for till he said, ‘I hope Miss Carline is quite 
well.’ I answered that she was ; and then I just laughed in his 
fave, and told him she wasn’t at home, and that if she was he 
shouldn’t see her.’’ 

‘*T didn’t get rid of the Ensign to be bothered with the 
Colonel,’ I remarked. ‘I couldn’t write to you mother if 
you ’ve got one; and who would I apply to to give you leave 
of absence?’ ’’ 

‘“ You never saw aman so taken aback in your life. He 
tried to make light of my notion, but it was the right one. He 
didn’t stop long after that, and he never said another word 
about the colt; and I haven’t heard a syllable from him from 
that day to this.’’ 

With a muttered oath, Gorman Muir sprang from his chair, 
plunged his hands fiercely in his pockets, and commenced 
walking up and down the room. 

‘*Man alive!’’ exclaimed his father, who had only the 
vaguest idea as to what was the matter, ‘‘you can put on an 
awful look. Don’t bend your brows and set your mouth like 
that. The Evil One himself could scarce have a worse cast of 
countenance than you at this minute.”’ 

‘‘The Evil One himself could scarce feel worse than I do 
at this minute,’’ retorted Gorman, with a sudden gust of fury 
Mr. Muir deemed it best ‘‘to let blow by’’ ere adventuring 
upon any other topic of conversation. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Carrying a bouquet of hot-house flowers in one hand, and a 
fancy basket filled with autumn fruit in the other, Mrs. Boyle 
entered the only sitting-room Clear Stream Cottage boasted, 
where Berna sat sewing diligently. At sight of her mother 
the girl rose, and placing both bouquet and basket on the 
table, would have assisted to remove shawl and bonnet, but 
that Mrs. Boyle waved her impatiently back. 

‘*Can’t you let me alone?” she inquired. ‘Don’t you see 
I’ve hardly a leg left to stand on. I must rest myself before I 
take off my things. It is a drag from that railway station— 
if ever there was an out-of-the-way place, it’s this. Richard 
Vince needn’t have been afraid of meeting me in Belfast often 
when it’s a day’s journey to the train from here before a body 
has walked a step in the town. I’m just-fit to drop off my feet, 
having to carry such a burden all along that dusty road, and 
hold my dress up into the bargain.’’ 

“‘Tamsosorry. If I had only known which train you were 
likely to come by I would have met you, mamma,”’ said Berna. 

‘“Yes; and it was so likely a thing I’d know the train I 
could come by,’’ answered Mrs. Boyle, with a pettish impatience 
by which her daughter knew too well things had not been 
going quite to her mind. ‘‘If you’d been like any other girl, 
I needn’t have gone by myself, or travelled back by myself ; 
but it’s well seen who you take after. Not me, I’m very 
sure. It’sno wonder the Pirns think little of me when my 
own child won’t visit my friends.’’ 

‘They have given you some beautiful flowers,’’ remarked 
Berna, bending over the bunch, and touching the buds 
tenderly. 

‘‘ That ’s only to show that they have got such things, and 
to break my heart thinking of what good-fortune falls to other 
people and nothing but ill-luck tome! Though they have 
their carriages and their horses, they couldn’t offer to drive 
me home ; and not a word about my stopping for dinner and 
stay over the night, as I made up my mind to do, if for 
nothing but to oblige them. It’s a hard world, Berna; and, 
maybe, you’re just as wise to keep out of it. Mr. Pirn did 
let drop a word hoping you would go to a dance there; but I 
threw cold wateron the notion. I said,if you didn’t go tomy 
own cousin’s at Craigvallen, it wasn’t over and above likely 
you’d go to them. I know that cut Mrs. Pirn, for she’d give 
anything if she could only get asked to Richard’s.”’ 

Berna made no comment; she only moved back to her 
seat, and would have resumed her work if Mrs. Boyle had not 
interposed — 

“What are you sewing now? Can’t you leave off for even 
a minute, when you know how it tries me to see you stitch— 
stitch—stitching, as if you had to earn your bread by your 
needle? IJ can’t talk a bit while you keep on with that seam, 
and my heart just bursting with vexation. They ’ve set up a 
butler and footman, if you please; and everything is as 
genteel and precise as if they were lords and ladies. It’s 
enough to make anybody laugh! Many’s the time I’ve seen 
Mrs. Pirn’s old aunt hanging out the clothes—and a beautiful 
colour she kept them, I’ll say that for her. Poor old girl! 
it would put the surprise on her if she could come back and see 
the house, fit for any nobleman, her niece has got into now.”’ 

‘* Had I not better put those flowers into water ?’’ suggested 
Berna. 

““The—flowers—can-—wait,’’ said Mrs. Boyle, with a 
drawling intonation peculiarly aggravating; ‘‘ considering 
the time they have been on the road here, and the heat of my 
hand, a few minutes more can’t hurt them; and, indeed, I 
was in two minds to throw the things away as I came along, I 
felt so angry when I thought of the distant way the Pirns 
treated me. Mrs. Pirn told me the best story, though, I’ve 
heard this many a day, and allabout Mrs. Vince. Ah! it’s no 
wonder she tries to be civil to me, considering she owes every- 
thing she has in the world to my own cousin. It’s a poor 
way she ’d have been in this day if it hadn’t been for Richard 
Vinee"? 

‘‘T think Mr. Vince was very fortunate to meet with so 
nice a wife.”’ : 

“T’m not so sure of that; by what I understand, he might 
have had the pick of the North of Ireland. It’s wonderfully 
gratifying to hear how much he is respected, and the heaps of 
money he has got, and the grand people he knows, and you 
may be very sure L didn’t open my mouth and tell Mrs. Pirn 
he wouldn’t look at the side of the street I was on if he could 
help it. I made her think they were fairly crazy to get us to 
Craigvallen, and that it was only our pride wouldn’t let.us go 
there constantly.” 


For the second time Berna took up her work, but, remem- 
bering her mother’s objection, laid it down again. 

‘* What was I wanting to tell you? What was I saying? 
You ’ve put it clean out of my head. What in the world could 
it be?” 

‘** Something about Mrs. Vince.”’ 

“To be sure; how could I forget? You would never 
guess the way she got to be mistress of Craigvallen.”’ 

“No; I cannot guess,’’ said Berna. 

“* Well, it’s just a proof of the things people will do for 
money—and people that have held their heads high enough 
too. Why in the County Antrim there wasn’t a family 
thought more of themselves than the Carpenters of Cherry - 
field. There were not wanting those that said the first of the 
name had risen from low enough; but every family must have 
a beginning, as it mostly has an end, and the Carpenters were 
grand enough when I first remember them, I can tell you that.’’ 

‘*One kas only to hear Mrs. Vince speak to be sure of that,’’ 
agreed Berna. 

‘Sure of it? Yes; you might be sure of it if you’d 
never set eyes on Mrs. Vince. I’m not in the habit of telling 
you anything but what’s sacred truth, and after living all my 
life in the best of society I wouldn’t need an ignorant slip of 
a girl like you to instruct me in speaking.”’ 

“*T never thought of doing anything of the kind,’’ said the 
“jenorant slip,’’ appalled. 

‘See you don’t, then. I never was one that had much 
liking for being bidden, andI am not going to begin now. 
Well, as I was remarking, in all our part of the country the 
Carpenters were allowed to be the grandest people out. ‘here 
was nothing they stood still for—carriages and dress, and 
governesses and masters, and servants, and I couldn’t tell 
you what all. Many’s the time when I was a young child, 
about three years old, I have seen Miss Marcella—that’s Mrs. 
Vince, you know—galloping past my father’s house on her 
pony with her sisters—they were older than her, you under- 
stand. She used to wear a blue habit and a cap, like a boy’s, 
and you’d have heard them all laughing as they went tearing 
across the commons like mad things. I wonder if Richard 
ever thinks now of how they used to splash him as they rode by. 
I have heard him swear against them awful, though you would 
think, to look at him, a bad word had never passed his lips.”’ 

“‘ And how did they lose their money ?’’ asked Berna, who, 
while conversing with her mother, was always searching about 
for six inches of safe ground to stand upon, and always some- 
how slipping into water. 

‘* How did they lose it? I declare you’re enough to drive 
anybody mad. If I’ve told you once I’ve told you a hundred 
times the way Theophilus Carpenter squandered his sub- 
stance. He bet on races; he would go to London and lose as 
much over a game of cards in one night as would have kept a 
moderate family for a year. He had his hunters and his 
hacks, and the house full of extravagant company, and wine 
such as my father often said the King needn’t have been 
ashamed to set before his Lords, temporal and spiritual; and 
if ever anybody ought to have known about spirits, it was my 
father—he rarely went to bed a night of his lite sober.’’ 

Mrs. Boyle paused a moment in ecstatic contemplation of 
her parent’s virtues ere she resumed. 

“The extravagance of that house, he used to say, might 
have made a bald man’s hair stand onend. And so things 
went on and on and on, till at the last there came a crash. 
It was one night when they were playing cards, a private note 
came to Mr. Carpenter, and he asked some gentleman to take 
his hand for him while he sent an answer. Well, my dear, 
nobody in that room ever set eyes on him again. What does 
he do but start away without even a change of linen, and get 
himself clean off to France. He never came back. In a 
minute the whole of the glory of Cherryfield was snuffed out, 
like the wick of a candle. ‘he bailiffs went into the house, 
and the family left it. For a while Mrs. Carpenter and her 
daughters lived among their friends, but they soon tired them 
out. One girl was glad enough to marry a poor curate she 
had turned up her nose at when she could look at nothing 
lower than marquises and baronets; another was taken out 
to India by some great lady they had influence with ; a third 
died. I don’t know what was done for the sons, but they were 
draughted off abroad ; and so, to cut along story short, at last _ 
they all dwindled down to this Marcella, who stopped with her 
mother on a trifle of money that was scraped someway 
together out of the estate.”’ : 

‘“Well, mamma?’’ inquired Berna, really interested in a 
story which possessed some family features in common with 
her own. 

‘« Well !—what do you mean by well? I never heard any- 
body like you. I dare say Marcella thought it ill enough when 
the old lady died, and she was left with little more than the 
clothes she stood up in.”’ 

‘Tt was very hard,’’ murmured Berna. 

“T make no doubt she thought so; but it wasn’t any 
harder for her than it has been since for other people. Re- 
membering her own troubles, anybody might have concluded 
she ’d have had some feeling for mine. It seems she tried and 
tried to get something todo. Mrs. Pirn did say she heard 
she went as a nursery governess, but she couldn’t be just sure ; 
and she might have gone out as nurse next if she had not 
bethought her of my cousin Richard. One fine morning she 
knocks at his door and asks to see him. You may be sure she 
had put on her best manners as well as her best gown. He was 
at his breakfast, and, not to seem high, he told the servant to 
show her in; and as he couldn't just forget, low as she had 
come down, that he was talking to Miss Carpenter, once upon 
a time of Cherryfield, he made her take a chair, and poured 
her out some tea, and made as much of her as though 
she was Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. At last 
the mischief was revealed. She wanted a situation as 
housekeeper; could he tell her of anyone needing such a 
thing, and would he recommend her? He thought awhile, 
and said, ‘Yes, if she wished, he would try to forward her 
views ; but,’ he went on, ‘I think you might do better.’ ”” 

«In what way?’ she asked, asif she hadn’t a notion of 
his meaning.” 

‘““¢ Why, come and keep house for me,’ he made answer. 
And then in so many words he said would she be his wife? And 
the upshot of the matter was that three months after they were 
married, and all the country-side was at the wedding ; and who 
so grand and affable as Mrs. Richard Vince, and who so proud 
as the man who had let himself be caught so nicely ?”’ 

“T don’t believe the story, mamma,’ declared Berna, 
indignantly. ‘‘ Mrs. Pirn must be mistaken.”’ : 

“T believe it, then; and that’s enough. Things are 
coming to something, I’m sure, when children fly in the face 
of their parents, and settle what ’s to be said and what’s to be 
told. You wait till Mrs. Vince comes out here next, and Ill 
give her a sly hint I know all about how she got my cousin. Be 
know the way I’ll do it.”’ : 

‘You never shall have the chance of doing it,’’ thought 
Berna; but she made no comment. She only took up her 
work this time, with the firm intention of getting on with that 
seam, which, if left to Mrs. Boyle’s idle fingers, would never 
have been finished. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


The key to this month's instalment of ‘‘ lhe Giant’s Robe’? 
in_ the Cornhill Magazine is sufficiently given by the clever 
initial letter, representing a diabolical cat playing with a 
wretched mouse, symbolising the unfortunate Mark. Poor 
Mark’s endeavours to justify his ill-gotten fume with a novel 
really his-own..is. described- with -much-humour. 
fessor and the Harpy’? leaves us with a strong feeling of pity 
for the poor woman who enacts the latter unamiable part, 
but is yet, like one of Bret Harte’s women, a strange com- 
pound of depravity and nobleness. ‘There is nothing else of 
much account in the number, except the conclusion of Mr. 
Payn’s pleasant recollections of Miss Martineau, which will 
do for her what she so signally failed in doing for herself. 

The principal features of the English Illustrated Magazine 
are an engraving of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Loving Cup,’’ and the com- 
mencement of Mr. Besant’s new novel, ‘‘Julia,’? which 
promises to be fully worthy of this spirited writer, and the 
scene of which, like that of so many of his recent novels, is 
laid at the East-End. The engraving is, on the whole, satis- 
factory, save that the fairness of the lady is turned into 
shadow, which gives a wrong idea of the colouring. The 
pleasant style in which Mrs. Craik recounts her trip to Corn- 
wall lends interest to somewhat commonplace experiences. 
The illustrations are excellent, as are also those by which Mr. 
Furness so cleverly helps us to comprehend the complicated 
organisation of the Post Office. 

The most important article in Macmillan is a vigorously 
reasoned argument against the federation of the British 
colonies by Mr. John Morley, who sees all sorts of lions in the 
path: the most interesting, a charming account of the Swiss 
mystic Amiel, a man who over-thought himself. Mr. Gosse’s 
criticism on the winter exhibitions contains a very interesting 
sketch of Poole; and Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Wizard’s Son’? is as 
powerful as ever. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Madam” in Longman’ s Magazine may also 
be enumerated among her powerful fictions, but not among her 
agreeable ones. The most remarkable contribution to the 
number is Mr. Richard Jefferies’ speculations as to the results 
of the enlarged county franchise, which he believes and hopes 
will tend to restore local self-government in villages. ‘‘ The 
Lively Fancy’? is an amusing story; and ‘“ Virgil and 
Agriculture in Tuscany,’’ a very charming sketch. 

The most prominent position in Blackwood is assigned to 
the “‘ New Phedo”’ of the late G. H. Lewes, a philosophical 
dialogue on the trustworthiness of consciousness and “the 
physical hypothesis of the soul.’’ Readers untrained in meta- 
physics will turn with relief to the English lady’s ‘‘ Ride-Across 
Spanish Honduras,’”’ which is continued with undiminished 
spirit and graphic power. Nothing can be more racy than our 
countrywoman’s report of the dialogue among the natives who 
wanted to sell her a side-saddle, conducted in blissful un- 
consciousness of her understanding every word, unless it be 
her adventure with the vicious mule. ‘‘ The Brigand’s Bride’’ 
is a most effective mixture of the tragical and the comical. 


We concur with the reviewer of Sir Theodore Martin’s life of * 


Lord Lyndhurst that Sir Theodore has wiped off most of the 
mud thrown by Lord Campbell; nevertheless Lyndhurst by 
no means produces upon us the impression of a high-minded 
politician. 

The more solid reviews are all below the usual mark this 
month. ‘‘ Liberal and Conservative Finance,’’ by Sir John 
Lubbock, in the Fortnightly Review, is an able party manifesto, 
but inevitably unattractive ; and another able paper, Mr. T. C. 
Plowden’s sketch of the political condition of ‘Turkish Arabia, 
is also very difficult to follow. M. Colani pleads hard for the 
maintenance of the Anglo-french alliance, but throws no light 
on the all-important question whether his countrymen will 
cordially recognise the English protectorate in Egypt. Colonel 
St. Leger Herbert, treating of English colonial policy, makes 
the practical suggestion that colonial matters should be partly 
manuged by an advisory council composed of statesmen 
selected from both political parties, to prevent subjects on 
which there is little real difference of opinion from becoming 
mere party questions. 

‘The only important contribution to the Nineteenth Century 
is one whose subject removes it from our criticism, Cardinal 
Newman’s essay on the Inspiration of Scripture. We merely 
note a tendency on his Hminence’s part to minimise infal- 
libility’. Professor Huxley argues earnestly for more attention 
to scientific training before the commencement of the strictly 
professional part of a medical education. Mr. Fowler pleads 
with all an engineer’s warmth for the construction of railways 
in the wheat-growing districts of India. Mr. Lagden’s account 
of his walk to Coomassie is highly picturesque, though he 
Jound Coomassie itself ‘‘a large, ill-built, ill-regulated town, 
overgrown with weeds and grass.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, who objects to all Governmental in- 
terference beyond the bare protection of life and property, 
admonishes modern Liberals in the Contemporary Review that 
by their sanction of compulsory legislation of various kinds 
they are becoming Tories. Ioremost among such measures is 
the Irish Land Act, the necessity for which Mr. O’Connor 
Moiris demonstrates, while he evidently deplores, that it 
shouid have been conceded as a sop to disaffection before 
agitation had been completely put down. Mr. Slagg’s 
onslaught on the Council of India shows that the old Man- 
chester soreness on Indian government subsists with un- 
diminished acerbity, while his alleged reasons are so weak 
that they cannot be the real ones. The most remarkable of 
the other contributions is Miss Jennie Young’s paper on 
‘Pottery, Old and New,”’ with its vigorous denunciation of 
copying and secondhand art. The only original schools of 
modern pottery, it is declared, are those of France and 
England. 

The redeeming points in an almost exclusively political and 
not generally very interesting number of the National Review 
are Miss Mathilde Blind’s fine essay on Tristram and Isenlt ; 
and Mr. Courthope’s acute criticism on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
religious views in his dialogue, ‘‘ The Two Lucians.”’ 

Harper is very good this month. ‘Judith Shakspeare”’ 
promises to rank among Mr. Black’s best works. Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s “‘ David Poindexter’s Disappearance ”’ is a good 
story of its class; and ‘‘ Glimpses of Emerson ”’ conveys a life- 
like portrait of the sage, with characteristic specimens of his 
sayings. ‘Che Upper ‘Thames and Mentone are charmingly 
illustrated—the latter by an English artist, Mr. T. H. Thomas. 
The Century has very fine engravings of General Sheridan and 
Keats’s life-mask, with appropriate letterpress; also an essay 
on Daunte by Christina Rossetti; another on Lear, by Signor 
Salvini, justifying his conception of the character; and a 
lively picture of American town life, in a new novel, entitled 
“he Average Man.”” We wish we could praise the Adlantic 
Monthly, once so excellent. 

The chief attraction in Zemple Bar is ‘‘Peril,’? which 
retains all its interest. ‘here, is also a good biographical 
paper on the flighty but interesting Lady Edward Fitzgerald ; 
and a notice of Adam Lindsay Gordon, the best poet yet pro- 
duced by Australia, u spirited writer of ballads, whose life, wild 
and careless as his compositions, was terminated by suicide. 


“The-Pro-. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


‘*Philistia,’’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine, is a decidedly bright 
and attractive novel. Miss Zimmern’s paper on Signor 
Salvini is both able and scasonable, and is particularly notice- 
able for the Italian actor’s views on the proper representation 
of Othello. Mr. Philip Robinson’s gossip on bears and wolves 
in Belgravia is entertaining ; and there is power, if immaturity, 
in Mr. Speight’s tale of ‘The Green Phial.”” In London 
Society we remark the’ continuation of Mr: Wilkie Collins's 
fiction, and a pretty story entitled ‘‘ Olga’s Valentine.” 


NOVELS. 


The prevailing fashion of writing novels with an eye towards 
dramatisation, and of dramatisivg them before they are pub- 
lished, leads almost inevitably to the tendeucy which is con- 
spicuous in Annan Water, by Robert Buchanan (Chatto and 
Windus); so that the author has the footlights constantly 
before his mental vision, and sacrifices the art of simple 
story-telling for the sake of producing theatrical effects. 
This tendency is sufficient to account for some ot the 
scenes which occur in the novel under consideration, and 
which, though they may bring down the house, especially 
the unrefined majority of it, when they are represented upon 
the stage, are too violent, too coarse, too melodramatic—and, 
indeed, too inconsistent with the general tone of the 
novel—to make the reader feel altogether happy and 
contented. The reader will feel inclined to resent the 
introduction of vulgar vice and sordid villainy into the 
charming, poetical, idyllic life which is led for a while 
by the dear old Scottish ‘‘meenister,’’ his servant and 
friend the humorous Scottish sexton, the lovely aud lovable 
Marjorie Annan, the faithful Johnny Sutherland and his 
blind but gifted and picturesque old father the weaver, the 
mysterious great ‘ leddy,’’? Miss Hetherington, a sort of half- 
gracious, half-malignant, and wholly inscrutable fairy, and, 
for a while, however out of place, the handsome young 
Frenchman, the teacher of languages. Nor is this young 
Frenchnian, it shall be remarked by the way, the kind of 
lover, as many readers will think, who would have had the 
slightest chance with so unsophisticated a nature as that of 
Majorie Annan; nor are his stagey airs and graces, as many 
readers again will think, the kind of artillery that would haye 
made the least impression upon so genuine a heart as hers. 
And the idea that so ingenuous, so grateful, so generous, so 
homely, so unadventurous a young maiden would, on so light 
a pretext, enter into a clandestine engagement and consent to 
a heartless elopement, is not to be entertained, if psychological 
probabilities are to go for anything. It wasno case of Desde- 
mona and Othello; the persons and the circumstances were 
altogether different. However, it cannot be denied that the 
most unlikely elopements do take place in real life; and, 
moreover, the author had to transport his heroine, by 
hook or crook, to Paris, in order that he might show 
into what scrapes our countrywomen may be led by 
ignorance or disregard of the French marriage laws, and 
might incidentally illustrate the noble work which is carried 
on by an English lady in the said city for the alleviation 
of misery caused by the said ignorance or disregard, or by 
similar or dissimilar want of knowledge or discretion. One 
thing is quite certain: the author, whether he be right or 
wrong in his conception and development of character, has 
written a story which, whatever may be its weak points, is full 
of beauty, power, tenderness, and humour, and is well worth 
reading, though the promise of the earlier portions may not be 
fulfilled in the later. 

Novelists make as light of anachronisms as the late Charles 
Lever’s heroes used to make of their many impossibilities ; but 
the chronological difficulty which gives the reader pause in the 
first few pages of Sweet Mace: by G. Manville Fenn (Chap- 
man and Hall), is capable of an easy, though perhaps an in- 
correct, explanation. ‘I’wice within the first two pages we are 
informed that the date of the story is ‘‘two hundred and 
fifty years ago,’’ which, of course, would be the year 1634, 
when King James I., according to all the authorities, 
had been some nine years in his grave, and yet at the forty- 
fifth page we encounter a ‘‘ noble gentleman’’ who comes as 
a messenger from ‘‘his Gracious Majesty King James.’’ This, 
of course, could not have been King James the Second any 
more than King James the First; but that he is meant for 
the latter is evident from the same page, where mention is 
made of him as the creator of baronetcies, and from many other 
pages where many of his peculiarities are alluded to, especially 
from the fifty-sixth page, where he is described by an irate 
and insolent subject as ‘‘ a porridge-eating, witch-hunting old 
fool.’’ Now, if we suppose that the author has kept his 
novel ‘‘ bottled up,’’? as the late Anthony Trollope might 
have done, for ten or'a dozen years, and ultimately 
forgot to make the necessary chronological alterations, 
all becomes plain sailing. At any rate, it was when ‘‘ the 
wisest fool in Christendom’’ was lolling on the English 
throne, whether we call it two hundred and fifty or 
two hundred and sixty or more years ago, that ‘‘ Sweet 
Mace ’*—which is ‘‘ pretty virginities,’’ and neither a spice nor 
a flower (of which the other name is meadow-sweet, and which 
grew abundantly in the neighbourhood where the fair maiden 
was born)—loved a bold captain of buccaneers, a remnant of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s ill-fated expedition, and was loved not 
only by him but also by a gallant of the Court, who at the 
same time made a pretence of loving another fair lady, of 
higher rank than that of ‘‘ Sweet Mace,’’ while the fair lady 
herself was inclined to take a fancy to anybody worth having 
of the other sex, especially to the bold captain of buccaneers. 
Hence a complex state of affairs, out of which a skilful author 
might weave a most interesting, intricate, exciting romance. 
Not quite so much is made of the occasion, perhaps, 
as was to be expected; but with the help of a witch, a 
snake-charmer, two clergymen of different persuasions, 
smugglers’ caves, single combats, explosions of gunpowder, 
general riots, kisses exchanged at mullioned windows, 
and ‘Sweet Mace’’ driven out of her five wits by an accident, 
restored to them again in a simple but miraculous manner, 
and confirmed in them by a seasonable and reasonable touch 
of the lips, a great deal is done to keep the reader alive and 
entertained. So much drawing of swords and slashing about 
is seldom seen in modern novels, but the bloodshed is by no 
means in proportion to the sword-play. The author displays 
many good gifts, he describes well and narrates well; perhaps 
he rather ‘‘ overdoes it,’’ and his representation of the age 
which he is supposed to depict seems to lack truthfulness of 
colour, spirit, and diction, or at any rate that magic power 
which brings the past to very lite again. 


The annual meeting of the friends of the Newspaper Press 
Fund will be held on the 23rd inst. ; and the annual dinner is 
fixed for May 17—the Marquis of Lorne in the chair. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Captain J. Grossi, of the Italian ship Emma C., of Genoa, in 
recognition of his humanity and kindness in rescuing the crews 
of the British ships St. Andrew's Castle and Galatea, which 
foundered through collision with each other in the Bay of 
Biscay on Nov. 15 last. 


159 
SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL, CAIRO. 


All English visitors to Egypt are acquainted with this estab- 
lishment in the city of Cairo. It is situated in the Ezbekieh 
quarter, which is quite modern and second-rate Parisian in 
style, or perhaps third rate, having a Frenchified provincial 
aspect, with its square of garden and shrubbery, not much 
fresh verdure, its foreign hotels, restaurants, cafés, kiosques 
theatre and opera-house, concert-rooms, billiard-rooms, and 
cigar-shops. ‘This famous hotel, to quote Mr. Broadley’s de- 
scription, ‘‘ consists of a rambling and somewhat ruinous two- 
storied mansion, on the left-hand side of the street leading 
from the railway station to the centre of the city. Its spacious 
rooms surround a quadrangle, and the garden in which it 
stands is shaded by luxuriant palm-trees and refreshing green 
creepers. A short flight of steps leads you from the street into 
a broad and cool roofed verandah, paved with marble, into 
which opens the principalentrance, leading to the refreshment- 
bar and dining-rooms. Its steps are a limit which the 
clamorous donkey-boys and pedlars in the street below hardly 
dare to pass. ‘I'he verandah of Shepheard’s Hotel is some- 
thing more than an ordinary lounge or pleasant site of Oriental 
dolce far niente: itis an Egyptian institution. When we hear 
in London that ‘European opinion in Cairo is deeply moved,’ 
that ‘uropean opinion approves,’ or that ‘ Anglo- Egyptian 
sensitiveness is outraged,’ we should know that the inmates 
of the balcony at Shepheard’s Hotel have spoken. ‘The varied 
forms of easy-chuir which fill that coolest of cool verandahs 
are intimately connected with the past, present, and 
future of Egypt. Never, I think, in the whole his- 
tory of Shepheard’s, was its balcony fuller or moro 
animated than on the night of Oct. 18, 1882. The bar within 
was crowded with junior members of the army of occupation ; 
while outside, in the short autumn twilight, sat Baker Pasha, 
who had just arrived from Constantinople to control, for a 
time, the brand-new Egyptian army, Dr. W. H. Russell, Mr, 
Cameron, representative of the Standard, Colonel Syng, and 
many other men of note and mark. ‘There was but one sub- 
ject of discussion that evening; was Arabi to have European 
counsel? An enormous majority answered loudly in the 
negative, for Arabi had few friends. The balcony of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel almost unanimously vetoed the proposal; and, 
as a matter of course, the telegraphic echo in London declared 
that * European public opinion in Hgypt was strongly adverse 
to any inconvenient innovation of the kind.’ One of Arabi’s 
most prominent foes in the nightly senate at Shepheard’s was, I 
remember, a German military officer attached to the English 
staff, who was particularly conspicuous on account of the 
number of decorations he usually wore. He never ceased to 
dwell on the absolute necessity of a short shrift for all our 
prisoners of war, and, more thanall, for Arabi. Iam not sure 
that his advice on the subject was altogether disinterested, but 
I am rejoiced to say he bet Mr. Eve a sovereign that he would 
never see his client—and lost it. I was glad to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Cameron of the Standard, who had 
managed to see Egyptian things through purely English 
spectacles, and was almost the first to dissent from the general 
cry for blood and vengeance. He left Cairo next day for 
Europe, and has since distinguished himself in Madagascar 
and China. I cannot forget that it was Mr. Cameron who 
spoke to me the only words of encouragement I heard that 
evening, among the various exponents of the haute politique 
Egyptienne in the crowded verandah of Shepheard’s 
Hotel.” Such were Mr. Broadley’s first impressions, 
on his arrival in Egypt, with the Hon. Mark Napier as junior 
counsel, and with Mr. Eve, the solicitor, appointed to defend 
Arabi before the Egyptian court-martial. We know that Sir 
Edward Malet, and Lord Dufferin at a later period, acting 
for her Majesty’s Government, insisted upon allowing the 
Egyptian popular leader a fair trial; and that the result, on 
Dec. 3, was his virtual acquittal of all the most heinous 
charges against him, finding him guilty of simple rebellion, 
for which he was honourably exiled to Ceylon. The rash and 
reckless political gossips at Shepheard’s Hotel would have 
denied him an opportunity of defence, and would have got 
him hanged—a man who had voluntarily surrendered, as 
prisoner of war, to the commander of the British Army in 
Egypt. Mr. Broadley’s narrative, ‘‘How we Defended 
Arabi,’’ recently published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, is a 
volume full of interesting details, and its perusal will undeceive 
many English readers whose minds were prejudiced by falsa 
representations eighteen months ago. He relates how, on the 
day after his arrival, having obtained permission to defend his 
client, he had the satisfaction of returning to the hotel balcony 
and giving this news to the gentlemen there assembled. With 
regard to this hotel, we are further informed that ‘‘Shepheard’s 
saw its brightest days when Uairo was the half-way house for 
open-handed Anglo-Indian travellers, who were ever crossing 
to and fro between Alexandria and Suez, and from Suez to 
Alexandria. It was burned down some seventeen years since, 
but soon rose again from its ashes. ‘lhe original founders of 
Shepheard’s are now almost forgotten; its actual proprietor, 
Herr Zech, resides in Europe, but his agents, Mr. Grosse and 
Signor Luigi, minister most efficiently to the wants of its 
guests.”” There is another Shepheard’s Hotel at Suez. 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ ‘‘Culture of Vegetables and 
Flowers,’’ published by Hamilton Adams, is at once a practical 
and a scientific handbook to garden cultivation. 

Messrs. Whittaker and Co. publish the forty-fourth con- 
secutive issue of ‘‘ Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,’’ 
containing special information, which makes it unique among 
the publications with which it competes. 

Messrs. A. H. Baily and Co. issue the thirty-sixth edition 
of ‘‘ Who’s Who?”’—a most useful little work. While there 
has been no variation in its main features, some of its sub- 
divisions have undergone considerable expansion. 

The edition of the ‘‘Royal Blue Book”’ for the present 
year, published by Messrs. Gardiner and Son, comprising the 
usual directory of society and Parliamentary guide, has attained 
the sixty-second year of publication. 

A fourth series, handsomely bound, of Messrs. Cassell’s 
charming serial, ‘‘ English Wild Flowers,’’ comprises numerous 
plates beautifully coloured from nature. Mr. Edward Hulme 
has furnished, as before, a chapter of popular description and 
a scientific summary. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works yesterday 
week, a report was brought up by the Finance Committee, 
recommending that the application of the School Board for a 
further loan of £200,000 for providing and enlarging school- 
houses be complied with. ‘This was approved. 

M. Waddington, the French Ambassador, presided last 
Saturday evcning at the sixteenth annual diner in aid of the 
funds of the French Hospital and Dispensary. The Lord 
Mayor gave the health of the chairman ; who, in the course of | 
his reply (in English) saic that he had determined, in coming 
to England, to use his utmost powers to maintain and increase 
cordial good feeling between France and England. Mr. E. 
Rimmel, honorary secretary to the fund, stated that during 
the year 346 in-patients and 6996 out-patients had been re- 

lieved. Subscriptions to the amount of £2000 were announced. 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR RICHARD WILLIAMS-BULKELEY, BART. 
Sir Richard Mostyn Lewis Williams-Bulkeley, eleventh 
Baronet, of Penrhyn, in the county of 
Carnarvon, died on the 27th ult. at 
Baron Hill, Beaumaris. He was born 
May 20, 1833, the eldest son of Sir 
Richard Bulkeley Williams-Bulkeley, 
tenth Baronet, who assumed by Royal 
license, in 1827, the surname of 
Bulkeley on succeeding to the pro- 
perty of Viscount Bulkeley. The late 
Baronet’s mother was Maria Frances, 
only daughter of Sir ‘Thomas Stanley- 
Massey-Stanley, Bart., of Hooton. Sir 
Kichard, after passing through Eton, 
entered the Royal Horse Guards, from 
which he retired as Captain in 1865. 
He succeeded his father in 1875, and 
served the office of High Sheriff of Anglesey in 1877. He 
married, first, May 18, 1857, Mary Emily, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Henry Bingham Baring; and secondly, Aug. 13, 1866, 
Margaret Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Colonel Peers Wil- 
liams, of Temple House, Berks, M.P. By the former he leaves 
a son, now Sir Richard Henry Williams-Bulkeley, twelfth 
Baronet, born in 1862. ‘The very eminent family of Williams, 
of Penrhyn, of which the deceased Baronet was the descendant, 
is one of the most ancient and distinguished in Wales. 
SIR EDWARD HAY DRUMMOND-HAY. 
Sir Edward Hay Drummond-Hay, late Governor of St. Helena, 
died on the 24th ult., aged sixty-eight. He was born March 4, 
1815, the eldest son of Edward William Auriol Drummond 
Hay, Consul-General for Morocco, whose father, Edward 
Auriol Drummond, D.D., was brother of the ninth Earl of 
Kinnoull. Sir Edward entered the Colonial Office in 1834, 
was appointed Governor of the Virgin Islands in 1839, made 
Lieutenant-Governor of St. Kitts in 1850, and transferred to 
St. Helena in 1855. He retired in 1863. In 1859 he had 
received knighthood. He married, first, in 1838, Sarah Laura, 
daughter of Colonel Livingston, H.E.1.C.S.; and secondly, 
in 1869, Alice, daughter of Mr. Edward Watts, of Hythe. 
By the former he leaves one surviving son, the Rev. Frederick 
Drummond Hay, Vicar of Rolleston, Notts. 
MR. PARKER, C.B. 

Mr. John Henry Parker, C.B., F.S.A., Hon. M.A. Oxford, 
the learned archeologist, whose death is announced, was son of 
Mr. John Parker, of London, merchant, was born in 1806, and 
educated at Chiswick. In 1821 he commenced business as a 
bookseller, and in about ten years after succeeded his uncle, 
Mr. Joseph Parker, at Oxford. His principal works were ‘‘ A 
Glossary of Architecture,’ an ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of 
Gothic Architecture,’’ ‘‘ Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages,” and ‘‘ The Archxology of Rome.’’ The decoration of 
C.B. was conferred on him in 1871. Mr. Parker was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Oxford Architectural Society. He married Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. J. W. Hoskyns, D.D. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Thomas Brittain, a well-known botanist and skilful 
whistplayer, at Urmston, in Lancashire. 

Mr. James Hardy Wrigley, of Sandown, Southport, 
Lancashire, J.P. and D.L., on the 30th ult., in his eighty- 
eighth year. 

Admiral Francis Vere Cotton, somewhat suddenly, at his 
residence, Allport, Whitchurch, on the 30th ult., in his 
eighty-fifth year. 

Dr. Barclay, late Sheriff-Substitute of Perthshire, on the 
1st inst. He was born in Glasgow in January, 1799, and ap- 
pointed Substitute of the western district of the county in 1829, 
and of Perthshire in 1833. 

The Venerable George Warlow, Archdeacon of Madras, on 
the 26th ult., at Madras. He graduated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, taking his Bachelor’s degree as junior optime in 
1860. He was admitted into priest’s orders in 1861, and was 
nominated to the archdeaconry of Madras in 1881. 

Mr. William Ince Anderton, of Euxton Hall, Lancashire, 
J.P. and D.L., representative of a branch of the old family of 
Anderton, of Anderton, on the 24th ult., aged fifty-nine. 
His first wife, Lady Emma Anderton, was daughter of Arthur 
James, ninth Earl of Fingall, K.P. 

Admiral Francis Vere Cotton, seventh son of Mr. Henry 
Calveley Cotton, uncle of Field-Marshal Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, G.C.B., the famous General in the Peninsular War, 
afterwards Viscount Combermere, on the 27th ult. He was 
born in 1799, and entered the Navy in 1814. 

Mr. Henry John Pye, of Clifton Hall, county Stafford, 
J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff in 1840, on the 27th ult., in his 
eighty-second year. He was son of Henry James Pye, M.P., 
Poet Laureate, author of ‘‘Farringdon Hill’? and other 
poems, and was also a lineal descendant of John Hampden, 
the Patriot. 

Mr. James Joseph Wheble, of Bulmershe Court, Berks, 
J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff in 1855, on the 28th ult., at his 
seat near Reading, aged sixty-six. He was eldest son of the 
late Mr. James Wheble, of Woodley Lodge, and was married 
to Lady Catherine Elizabeth St. Lawrence, daughter of the 
Earl of Howth, K.P. 


The joint committee of the Society of Arts and the Royal 
College of Physicians have recommended that the award of the 
gobletand coin, in conformity with the provision of the late Dr. 
Swiney, be made in favour of Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., 
for his work entitled ‘‘A Systematic View of the Science of 
Jurisprudence.”’ The prize, which consists of a goblet, value 
£100, containing gold coin to the same amount, is presented, 
every fifth anniversary of Dr. Swiney’s death, to the author of 
the best published work during the preceding five years on 
medical jurisprudence. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AT HOME. 

Twelve months (including Christmas Number), £1 9s. 3d. 
Six months, 14s. Christmas Half-Year, 15s. 3d. 
Three months, 7s. Christmas Quarter, 8s. 3d. 

_ Copies will be supplied direct from the Office to any part of the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands, for any period, at the rate of 63d. for 
each Number, paid in advance, 

ABROAD, 
The yearly subscription abroad is 36s. 4d. (on thin paper 32s.), with the 
following exceptions :— 


Bank of 
Pegi ee Order, payable at the East Strand Post Office, 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addressed to the 
iditor, and have the word “ Chess"* written on the envelope. 

D A (Dublin).—We share your admiration of No. 2079. Its difficulty is proved by the 
falling off in the number of correct solutions received this week, 

A K.--We have decided the point frequently. A King cannot be played to any square 
within the line of movement of an adverse piece, whether that piece, Je nipned. or not. 
You should not play chess with an adversary who does not know, and will not be 
taught, the rules of the game, 

Puit Bosrock,—It is noted below. Thanks. 
the author. 

AN (Rio deJaneiro).—Thanks ; your problem shall be carefully examined. 

Cuess Epiror Globe (St, John, N.B.).—We are obliged for the slips of your chess 
article, and shall be glad to see more of them. 

J W A(Clapham),—Always acceptable, It should have been acknowledged before, 
but it was overlooked for some time. 

D W K (Brighton).—Tolerably well constructed, but curiously old. Try again, and 
keep to unconditional mates. 

Progpiems received, with thanks, from Beta and H M Prideaux. 

Correcr Sonurions oF Propiems Nos, 2074 and 2076 received from August Liick 
(Nice); of No. 2076 from F Junta (Lorca), Carmen Sanz (Lorca), George Price 
(Tiflis), and_ Espanol (Carthugena); of No. 2077 from Thomasina, W Haslam, 
Bs anol, E Louis, A Chapman, and Frank Pickering (aged ten) ; of No. 207% from 
F Kenney, Nellie $, Espan J, ! M (Edinburgh), E Louis, E J Rook, Congo, W B 
Henn, K (Bridgwater), Jenks Brown, and AO Haines. 

Correcr SoLurions or Propuem No. 2079 received from H B, Emmo (Darlington), 
W Hillier, G W Law, S Lowndes, Ben Nevis, Jupiter Junior, Z Ingold, A Schmucke, 
J R (Edinburgh), H:H Noyes, L Sharswood, Hrnest Sharswood, L H Johnstone, Mac 
(Faversham), F Kenney. Rev W Anderson (Old Romney), Aaron Harper, E Casella 
(Paris), H Wardell, GS Oldfield, 1 Wyman, L Falcon (Antwerp), C Oswald, H Black- 
Jock, Alpha, R L Southwell, Jumbo, Otte Fulder (Ghent), John Keen, Julia Short, 
Shadforth, D W Kell. J G Anstee, R J Vines, A M Porter, M O'Halloran, Joseph 
Ainsworth, B R Wood, L L Greenaway, T H Holdron, H K Awdry, A W Scrutton, C 
eat A Bruin, J Sargeaunt, E P Vulliamy, 8 Bullen. James Pilkin, on, Henry 
Frau, EH Louden, A C Haines, D A (Dublin), Smuke, A C Hunt, F M (Edinburgh), 
Ernest R Leech, C R Baxter (Dundee), Dr F St, R H Brooks, and F and G Howitt. 


We shall be glad to learn the name of 


SoLution oF Prosiem No, 2078. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to Q Kt ard Any move. 
2. Mates acccrlingly. 


- PROBLEM No. 2081, 
By M. E. Prapienat. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


eo 


For the following Game and Notes we are indebted to the Rev. Mr, Skip- 
worth. It was the deciding game, playing off the tie. in the recent 
tournament of the Counties Chess Association, between Messrs. THOROLD 
and FisuEr. 

(Irregular Opening.) 


wuitr (Mr. T.) siack (Mr. F.) wuitr (Mr. T.) sack (Mr. F.) 
1, P to K B 4th P to K 3rd 17. Rtakes Kt P to R 4th 
2.P to K 8rd P to Q Kt 3rd 18, B to Kt 5th (ch) K to Qsq 
3. KttoK Bard Bto Kt 2nd 19. P to Kt 3rd B to Q 4th 
4.PtoQKt3rd PtoQB 4th 20. P to K 4th 
5. B to Kt 2nd Kt to Q B 3rd Very well played; if the Knight’s Fawn 
6. B to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd is taken, White wins the Bishop by the 
7. Castles Q to B 2nd check at Q 3rd. 
Certainly not a good move. He should pee Kt to K 5th = bd 2 sos 


have brought out his K B and afterwards 
castled. ‘The reader will observe that the 
Bishop is not played until the thirty- 
fourth move, and then only to be uselessly 

not so obvious, simple as the course is, 


sacrificed. 
8.PtoQ R 4th P to Q 4th Atter ne capa e of Queens, Black is 
werless either 
Sate to ard F to QR 3rd Mhis is not one of Mr, Thoro!d's brilliant 


22. Q to Q 3rd {ch K to B sq 
23. Q to Q 7th (ch 
The best continuation, no doubt, but 


or attack or defence. 


10.PtoQ@B4th Rtv sy iti ei ti 

gumes, but itis a very instructive one. It 
11. B takes Kt P takes B "affords a lesson on ie Geoning, another on 
12. P takes P R takes P development, and another on winning by 
13. B to B 4th Rto BR 4th simple play correctly worked out. 


23. Q takes Q 


Another ill-judged move: he has not 

some there #6 alid attack, and his | 2! Kt takes Q B takes P 
eatery ee ree iatcererivall oe mares of 25, P to Q 8rd B takes P 
auxiety. 26. B takes B K takes Kt 
14. Q to K 2nd 27. B to Kt 5th (ch) K to B 2nd 

_Judiciously nursing the attack and get- 28. R to Q 2nd QRt> Kt dth 
ting all pieces into position. Young | 29. Rto Q7th (ch) K to Kt sq 
players should note here that the dis-| 30, R to Q 8th (ch) K to B 2nd 
covered attack on the Rook does not come 31. K RtoQs B to Q ard 
for another seven moves. 32. Q R takes Rtakes B P 
14, Kt toKtsth | 33. QR to Q7th(ch) K to B sq 
15.QRtoQBsq RtoK Ktsq 34, B to R 6th (ch), 


16. Kt to B znd Kt takes Kt and Black resigned. 


A correspondent in India sends us the following beautiful composition, 
which has been shown to him as the production of a Native teacher of chess 
anda Mussulman, Our correspondent does not vouch for the orignality of 
the problem, and, although the position is new to ourselves, it certainly 
brings to mind the conceptions in which D’ Orville, Bolton, Bone. and Angas 
delighted, away back in the “ Forties.”? If it has ever been published before 
we feel assured we shall hear of it from some of our numerous readers :— 

White: K at Q Kt 2nd, B at K Bard, Kts at K Kt 4th and Q 8rd 5 
Pawns at K 4th, Q B 2nd, and Q Kt 3rd. (€even pieces.) 

Black: K at Q 5th. (One piece.) 

White to play, and mate in five moves. 

The Hampshire Magazine, a new monthly, published at Southampton, has 
an excellent chess department, conducted by Mr. E, J. Winter Wood, an 
amateur, whose compositions are well and fayourably known to our readers. 

‘The Editor of the Globe, St. John, N.B. (New Brunswick, not North 
Britain), announces a problem tournament with the advent of the New Year, 
open to composers of all nations. The problems must be direct mates in 
either two or three moves, and the prizes range from ten to three dollars. 

The Manchester Chess Club is about to remove from Market-street to new 
quarters at Ducie Buildings, Bank-street, near the Exchange. The Man- 
chester Athenzeum Chess Club played a match against Nottingham last 
week, fifteen a side, scoring nine games to eight. We are indebted to the 
Manchester Weekly Post for these items of chess in Cottonopolis. —~ 

In a match played on the 25th ult,, the fourth’class of the City Chess Club 
oa a the players of the London and Westminster Bank by 7} games 


Last Saturday morning, early, England was again visited 
by a south-westerly gale, and many disasters on sea are re- 
ported from the coasts, as well as several casualties on land. 

The Rev. F. E. Wigram has presented the Church 
Missionary Society, of which he is the honorary secretary, 
with £10,000, to form a fund for removing their Missionaries’ 
Children’s Home trom Highbury into the country. Mrs. 
Blackwell has also sent the Rev. A. J. P. Shepherd, director 
of the home, enough Canadian stock to endow a scholarship of 
£20 a year in memory of her late husband, the Rev. R. E. 
Blackwell, first Rector of Amberley, Gloucestershire. The 
home, it may be stated, provides the entire maintenance and 
clothing for the children, of the society’s missionaries. 


. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated March 10, 1877) of the Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Augusta Harriet, Dowager Countess of Lisburne, the widow 
of the fourth Earl, late of West Cowes, who died on Dec. 13 
last, was proved on the 7th ult. by Mrs. Sarah Mitchell, the 


_Sole_executrix, the value of the personal estate exceeding 


£4000. The testatrix gives some specific and pecuniary 
legacies to her connections and to her housekeeper, butler, and 
maid; and the residue of her property to the widow of her late 
brother, the said Mrs. Sarah Mitchell. ‘lhe deceased was 
formerly Maid of Honour to Queen Adelaide. 

The will (dated Dec. 13, 1881), with two codicils (dated 
Nov. 6, 1882, and Oct. 2, 1883), of Mr. Charles Curtis, 
formerly of No. 86, Mile-end-road, rectifying distiller, and 
late of ‘The Hall, Plaistow, Essex, who died on Dec. 14 last, 
was proved on the 15th ult. by the Rev. John Thomas Layard, 
the son-in-law, the Rey. William Curtis, the nephew, and 
Charles Henry Bennett Patey, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £109,000. ‘The tes- 
tator leaves to his daughter, Mrs. Ann 'urney Overbury, all 
his wines and liquors and the cash in the house, he also leaves his 
residence ‘‘The Hall,’”’ with certain plantations, and the fur- 
niture and household effects, to her for life, and then to the said 
Rev. J. J. Layard; and asum of over £30,000 Consolsis to be 
held, upon trust, for his said daughter also for life, and then 
for her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Helen Patey, and her sous-in- 
law, Walter Overbury and Edward Noel Overbury. ‘The 
testator bequeaths £1000 to the London Hospital, over £20,000 
Reduced Stock to the said Rev. J. T. Layard; £6690 New 
Threes to his nephew, the said Rev. W. Curtis; £3345 New 
Threes, upon trust, for his niece, Cornelia Curtis, for life ; 
£3345 New 'Threes each to his nieces, Mrs. Adelaide Walker, 
Clara Fanny Montrose Curtis, Mrs. Wigan, Mrs. Knowles, 
Fanny Curtis, and Mary Curtis; £3345 each to his nephews, 
Charles George Curtis, Herman Curtis, and Frank Allan Curtis; 
and a like sum to the issue of each of his deceased nephews, 
John George Burningham and Lionel Curtis. There are 
besides numerous legacies to nephews and nieces, trustees, 
servants, both indoor and outdoor, former clerks, carmen, and 
servants at distillery, and others; and the residue of his real 
and personal estate he gives to his said nephew and godson, 
the Rey. Charles George Curtis. 

The will (dated May 21, 1879) with a codicil (dated May 1, 
1882) of Mrs. Eleanor Begbie, late of Leamington Priors, 
Warwickshire, who died on Dec. 5 last, has been proved by 
William Trotter and Sir William Henry Gibson Carmichael, 
Bart., two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £71,000, The testatrix leaves £6000 each 
to her cousins, Alfred Begbie, Peter Begbie, Alexander Begbie, 
and Francis Begbie; her residence at Leamington Priors, with 
the household furniture and effects, to her cousin the Rev. 
Hamilton Begbie; she also leaves a sum of £5000, upon trust, 
for her last-named cousin for life, and then for his children ; 
£1000 each to her executors ; and the residue of her property 
to the said Sir William Henry Gibson Carmichael. 

The will (dated Sept. 13, 1876), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 9, 1880), of Mr. Charles Cooper, late of Box-lane House, 
Bovingdon, Herts, who died on Noy. 6 last, has been proved 
by Miss Harriet Anne Cooper, the niece, and Charles Davis 
Andrews, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £56,000. The testator bequeaths 
£200 to the British and Foreign Bible Society ; £100 each to 
the Hemel Hempstead Infirmary and the London City Mission ; 
£2100 to his sister-in-law, Mrs. Eleanor Cooper; £3500 each 
to his nieces, Harriet Aun Cooper, Emily Wathen Cooper, and 
Rosa Elizabeth Cooper ; £5000 to his nephew, James Cooper ; 
£2100 each to his great-nieces, Lucy Hleanor Cooper, Clarar 
Grace Cooper, and Amelia Wathen Cooper ; £2500 to his great- 
nephew, Charles James Cooper; and legacies to his servant 
Susannah Elizabeth Everett, and others. As to the residue of 
his real and personal estate he gives one eighth each to his 
said nieces, nephew, great-nieces, and great-nephew. 

The will (dated July 24, 1883) of Mr. John Worrall Walker, 
late of Highfield House, Hawkhurst, Kent, who died on 
Nov. 23 last, was proved on the 9th ult. by Mrs. Naomi 
Walker, the widow, John Clough Vaudrey, and Edmund 
Whitworth, three of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £31,000. The testator leaves 
to his executors £100 each; upon trust for his niece, Alice 
Ogg, for life, £1000; to his wite £2000, and Highfield House, 
with the furniture, effects, horses and carriages, and £1200 
per annum during life or widowhood; to his daughter 
Rose, £500, and, on the death or marriage again of his 
wife, Hightield House for life, or while she remains un- 
married; and he directs his trustees to set apart chief 
or ground rents producing £750 per annum, and to hold 
them upon trust, for his said daughter, for life, and then for 
her children. On the death or marriage again of his wife, he 
bequeaths the following charitable legacies, viz. :—£1500 each to 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary and Dispensary and the Salford 
and Pendleton Royal Hospital and Dispensary ; and £1000 each 
tothe Evangelization Society, Surrey-street, Strand; the London 
City Mission; Dr. Barnardo’s Home for Destitute Children, 
Stepney-causeway ; Mr. Macall’s Mission to the Working Men 
of France, the Manchester and Salford Boys and Girls Refuges 
and Homes, the Manchester City Mission, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; and the Hospital for Incurables 
Mauldeth Hall, near Manchester. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he disposes of as follows :—one fourth each to 
his sons, John David, and Henry; and one fourth, upon 
trust, for each of his daughters, Mrs. Geraldine Bowdon and 
Emma, and their children. 

The will (dated May 7, 1874), with a codicil (dated June 16, 
1879), of Mr. John Bartholomew, late of No. 68, Bishop’s- 
road, Victoria Park, who died on Dec. 4, last, was proved on 
the 8rd ult. by George Bartholomew and Peter Bartholomew, 
the brothers, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £3600. ‘The testator bequeaths £100 to the City of 
London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park; 
£50 each to the London Missionary Society, Bloomfield-street, 
Finsbury ; Queen Adelaide’s Dispensary for the Sick and Poor 
of Bethnal-green; the Parochial Schools of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal-green; the German Hospital, Dalston; the Hast 
London Pension Society, Bethnal-green; and the London 
City Mission; and nineteen guineas each to the Friend-in- 
Need Society in connection with Hoxton Academy Chapel; 
the Christian Society of Operative Silk Weavers, Thorold- 
square, Bethnal-green; and Haggerstone Soup Kitchen, Cross- 
strect, 


Mr. William Shaw, Q.C., has been elected Treasurer of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn for the ensuing year. : 

Mr. Colin Hunter, painter, has been elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. 

Miss Peek began a series of Wednesday lectures on 
Egyptian antiquities at the British Museum on Wednesday. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has been unanimously elected to the 
presidency of the Devonshire Agricultural Society for 1884 ; 
and the right hon. Baronet has promised to attend the annual 
show and meetings, to be held at Exeter. 
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D™ sobs oe COLLIS BROWNE'S: 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 
((OUGHS, ASTHMA, 
((OLDs, BRONCHITIS, ke. 
COLLIS BROWNE’S 


D Bed 
CHLORODYNE, 
pr. J.C. BROWNE (ate Army Medical Staff) DIS- 


COVERED a REMEDY to denote which he coined the 
word CHLORODYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the Oe ee of Chlorodyne 
cannot possivly be discovered by Analysis (organic 
substances defying elimination), and since the formula 
has never been published, it is evident that any state- 
ment to the effect that a compound is identical with 
Dr. Browne's Chlorodyne must be false, . 

‘This Caution is necessary, as many persons deceive 
purchasers by false representations. 


C 4 
Dp J. COLLDLS: 2B ROWA-E'S, 

CHLOROD B.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated pub.icly in Court that Dr, J. Collis Browne was 
undoubtedly the inyentor of Chlorodyne; that the 
whole story of the defendant Freeman was delibe- 
rately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn 
to.—See the ‘‘ Times,’’ July 13, 1864. 


—D® J. COLLIS BROWWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm and refreshing sleep, 

without headache, and invigorates the nervous system 


when exhausted. 
DpD® J: COLLIS-BROWN E’S 


CHLORODYNE is the 


({REAT SPECIFIC for CHOLERA, 
TD) YSENTERY, 
DP ARRH@A. 


The General Board of Health, London, reports that 
itactsasacharm. One dose generally sufficient, 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Statf, Calcutta, states :— 
“ Two doses completely cured me of diarrhoea.” 

“From Symes and Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
Medical Hall, Simla, Jan. 5, 1880. 

“To J.T. Davenport, Esq., 33,Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 

“Dear sir,—We embrace this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this 
justly esteemed medicine has earned for iteelf, not only 
in Hindostan but all over the East. Asa remedy of 

eneral utility, we much question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear 
of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. ‘The 
other brands, we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and,judging from theirsale, we fancy 
their sojourn there will be but evanescent. We could 
multiply instances ad infinitum of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, in Diarrhoea 
und Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomit- 
ing of Pregnancy, and as a general sedutive, that have 
ovcurred under our personal observation during many 
years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have witnessed its 
surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any 
other form of this medicine than Collis Browne's from 
a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and also 
from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of an 
other than Collis Browne’sis a deliberate breach of faith 
on the partof the chemist to prescriberand patientulike. 
We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 

“Symes and Co., 
“Members of the Pharm. Soc. of Gt. Britain, 
“His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists."’ 
—D*® J. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
Epilepsy, Spasms, Colic, Palpitation, Hysteria; and is the true 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Rheumatism. 


PMPORTAN T CAUTION. 


The immense sale of this remedy has given rise to 
many unscrupulous imitations. 

N.b.—Every bottle of genuine Chlorodyne bears on 
the Government stamp the name of the inyentor, 


—D* J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d.. 48. 6d.—J. ‘’. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell-street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 


SI. JACOB’S OIL.—The most valuable 


for the relief and cure of Pain. Used externally. 2s. 6d., 
or, post-tree, 2s. 9d. 
Newsery, 1, King Edward-street, London, E.C. 


““ 4 NY Doctor will tell you” there is no 


better Cough Medicine than KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
One gives relief; if you suffer from cough try them but once: 
they willcure, and they will not inj your health ; they contain 
only the purest and simplest drugs, secretly and skilfully com- 
bined. Sold everywhere, in 133d. Tins. 


Cs CURED BY 
D* DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling- Bottle. 


D: Veccaappenias ((oLds, 
fee. (COLDS. 
Ae Cobne. 


A inhaled on the firstsymptoms, ALKARAM 


will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
care of Messrs. Ff. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward st., B.C. 


TPOWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 


PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 
2s. id., of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 16 or 34 
stamps by the maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


Pred THE GREAT REMEDY for GOUT 
B LAIR’S and RHEUMATISM. 
( : O.UT 
diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital 


The excruciating pain is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by 
Part. 
P ILLS. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 
2s. Ud. per Box. 


this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of 


A 
L 


MAPPIN: & WEBB, 


SHEFFIELD: MANUFACTURERS. 


STERLING SILVER, ELECTRO-SILVER, 


FINEST CUTLERY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE 


of the day.” 


GUARANTEED 


by the Manufacturer, and every 


Patterns and _ prices 
post-free from ncarly all 
drapers throughout the 


kingdom. 


THE 
PATENT 


ZS 


“LOUIS” VELVETEEN 


“The favourite and most fashionable material 


THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD IS 


genuine bears the name 


a rao’ 


LONDON WAREHOUSES: 


MANSION HOUSE 
BUILDINGS, E.C.; 


AND 


OXFORD-STREET, W. 


yard of the 


in So IN 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 
NEWEST INVENTION. EXQUISITE MODEL. UNIQUE DESIGN. 


PERFECT COMFORT. GUARANTEED WEAR, 
FREE FROM COMPLICATION, 


ADVANTAGES OVER ANY OTHER MAKE OF CORSET. 
HIS CORSET has been Invented to supply what was really 


wanted—viz., a Corset, warranted not to split in the seams, at the same time combining every 
excellence required in a lady’s Corset. All the parts are arranged diagonally instead of the ordinary 
upright pieces, the seams being thus relieved of a great portion of the strain, The materialis also cut 
on the bias, and yields to the figure without splitting. The bones are arranged to give support to the 
tigure where required (avoiding undue pressure), and by crossing the diagonal seams prevent the 
utmost strain in wear tearing the fabric. The spécialité of construction gives the freest adaptability 
to the figure, making it unrivalled in its gracetul proportions, and meeting the requirements of the 
latest fashions without any complications of belts, straps, &c. To prevent imitation, every Corset is 
stamped. To be had of all high-class Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters; through the principal Whole- 
sale Houses. This Corset has gained the Gold Medal at the New Zealand Exhibition, 


UNIVERSAL ADAPTABILITY. 


cures Neuralgia, 
Tie and ‘Toothache, 


‘Nervous and Sick Headache. 


“ Tikheel is entirely different from anything yet brought before the public; it may be safely trusted 
to cure ninety-five cases out of 1 hundred of ordinary facial Neuralgia, and at Jeast three out of 
four cases of Toothache, even if proceeding from a decayed tooth. It will also cure, in every case, the 
symptomatic Toothache of pregnancy, 1m which condition it may be taken with perfect safety. 


In Neryous 


and Sick Headache it also exercises an immediate and almost certain beneficial influence. In cases of 
Neuralgia, so prevalent in hot and damp countries, it will be found of great service; and the important 


fact of all is that the medicine is essentially a safe one, being non-poisonous in any possible dose.’’—Chemist and 
Druggist.—Price 2s. 6d, to be obtained of all Chemists everywhere. 
PARCELS POST FREE for 2s. 9d., in Stamps or P.O.O., from the Manufacturers, 


Do not be persuaded to *' Try something else.’’ 


CLARKE, BLEASDALE, BELL, & CO., YORK. 


CO ee Le 211 GR Site es Crd Ba 
Awarded 


AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1883. GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


HOCOLAT MENIER, in 3 Ib. and })1b. 
PACKETS. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


ernest MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Light 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 25,000,000 Ib. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


( BOCcoLaS MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


BROWN & PorLson’s (208m Puour 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY, 
BrRowN & PpoEson's {ORN [fLour 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brown & PoOLson’s £05N poe 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Brown & Person's CPRN y10us 


FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


BROWN & PoxLson’s Oc gas pious 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
LAIRITZ’S awanved ty Prize wevats. 
RHEUMATIC CURE. 


PINE WOOL PRODUCTIONS. 


For the Relief and Cure of Gout, Rheumatism, and 
all Neryous Disorders. Consisting of Flannel 
Underclothing, for Summer and Winter Wear, 
Stockings, Half- SicNaTURE— 


Hose, Knee Caps, 

Knitting Yarn, vr Pa 

Chest Protectors, 

Oil, Wadding, CL 

Extract for Bath, ry 


Soap, Lozenges. 

To be obtained 

of all Drapers, 

Hosiers, and Chemists throughout the world, 
Wholesale of Welch, Margetson, and Co,, and of 


Knight and Petch, Cheapside, London; also of 
léading Wholesale Chemists and Druggists, 


NUBIAN WATERPROOF BLEACHING. 


The Original Self-shining Blacking gives an instunta- 
neous bright polish without brushing. One application 
will last a week through rain, mud, or snow. Does not 
injure the leather, and isfree from acid. Isa household re- 
quisite, and has a hundred uses for renovating all leather 
goods: also recommended for metal, paper, or wood, 
where 4 lasting black polish is wanted. 


Sold Everywhere, at 1s. and 2s. per Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


N UBIAN OIL PASTE BrAckine. 


Same as now supplied by us to her Majesty’s Government. 

In Trin Boxes.—Will keep moistin any climate. Gives 
much better polish than all others with less brush'ne, 
Prepared in a special manner by our new and improved 
steam machinery. 

Sold Everywhere, 1d., 2d., and 3d. per Tin. 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 


UBIAN JAPAN BLACEING. 


Iy Stonn Borrnes.—Gives a most brilliant and lasting 
polish, and will retain its qualities in any climate, whiie 
at the same time it nourishes and preserves the leather, 


Sold Everywhere, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. per Bottle. 
USE NO OTHER. 


LADIES’ PET .BOO® poss: 


A Vegetable Dressing, especially for Ladies’ Use. easily 
applied with sponge attached to cork. Does not harden 
or crack the leather, or peel off. and even in wet weuther 
will not soil the most delicate clothing. 


Sold Everywhere, 6d. per Bottle. 
BE SURE AND ASK FOR THE “PET.” 


Prepared by the NUBIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Smitlifield Chemical Works, 8 and 9, Hosier-lane, West Smith- 
field, London, E.C. 


FROM ENGLAND TO THE HOT SPRINGS IN ICELAND. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


“Having come out here on business and fleasure 
several days ago, and having had a vey severe and 
protracted passage from England, whereby the whole 
of us were prostrated by sea-sickness in its most severe 
form, and after being here a few days we set out to 
visit the Hot Springs, and on our return hence the 
reaction of the sea-sickness, combined with the change 
of living, began to tell upon us. 
with flatulency, biliousness, nausea, and a giddiness 
which rendered us rather miserable, and one of our. 
party being provided with pills we took several, but 
without any result. 
: one of us happened accidentally to sex.a bottle of 
‘Eno’s Fruit Salt’ in the window of a store, and we immediately went and pur- 
chased it. We can assure you that this seemed an unexpected blessing, for we 


knew its good qualities well enough to know that we had a medicine which at 


least we could rely upon for setting us up again. We have had two doses before 


We were troubled 


Strolling through the small town 


J. C. 


» 


district. 


breakfast yesterday and to-day, and the effect is really wonderful. All traces of 
headache, biliousness, &c., have passed away, and we are in first-class spirits, and 
able to appreciate and see with pleasure the wonderful vagaries of nature in this 
We can unhesitatingly recommend your preparation to all who may be 
similarly afflicted, “and trust that it may meet with a still wider sale, as its good 
and excellent qualities fully entitle it—Reykjavik, Iceland, Oct. 19, 1883.—Mr. 


Eno, London.’ —TrvurH. 


a ee - 


Sold by all Chemists. 


Eno’s Patent. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless 


imitations. 


Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Satt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E., by 


